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BARBOUR’S 
Prize Needlework Series, No. 4. 


Just Issued — 150 Pages — Profusely Illustrated. 
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COPYRIGHT, 1895, BY THE BARBOUR BROS. CO. 


JEW and Practical information about the Latest Designs in Lace Making, Embroidery 
and Needlework in Barbour’s Prize Needlework Series, No. 4. 

It is a marked advance over its predecessors — Books Nos. 1, 2 and 3—a practical 
guide for either the beginner or the accomplished worker. 

150 pages — with illustrations, all of actual working designs — the personal con- 
tributions of the brightest needleworkers from all | 
parts of the country —several Color Plates — Lace 
Curtains illustrated — and all made with Barbour’s 
Threads. 

Book, No. 4, mailed to any address on 
receipt of 10 cents. 


Books Nos. 1, 2 and 3, each representing the best designs 
of their respective years, ro cents each. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Chicag.. Cincinnati. St. Louis. San Francisco. 











See sa" ts 
That all 
Your 
Linen Thread 
carries this 
Trade-Mark. 
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The Old-Fashioned Way 


Horseshoe Nails __<«< ga 
Was Right. f “|i 


Every blacksmith will agree 
to this because he knows that 
forging (hammering) the iron 
while at welding heat blends all 
the particles of metal into a 
compact, firm nail that cannot 
split, sliver or break. 












No Shearing, 





No Pressing, 


No Rolling, 


while the metal 





is cold. 


PUTNAM NAILS 


are made in precisely the same manner and are the only other Horse-Nails in 
the world that are exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed. The best 
Swedish iron is used. They are polished by the water process without acids, 
pointed by hammer, without shearing, pressing, rolling or cutting, and cannot 
Split, Sliver or Break when driven into the hard, horny hoof. 


| Qpeee——= Pangerous. = | 


] 

> There are Horseshoe Nails made by the Cold Rolled and Shearing process and used 
> by some blacksmiths, because they are cheaper, that are liable to split when driven 
) into the hard hoof and either penetrate the tender part of the foot or mutilate the hoof, 
causing damage to the horse and loss to the owner. It costs about one cent more 
to shoe a horse with Putnam Nails than with these dangerous points. 










CAUTION. “Anything to Beat the Putnam.’ 


ure. h ld-rolled d sheared process advertising their 
naif reo: Ba mom ig AH od .’ while others, by a certificate from an unsue- 
cessful. inventor who oO m interested in our business for years and who never 
Pg a EO a a ee 

is a strong ands 7 b> to examine the edges near the point. If. they are smooth, they 


‘Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed PUTNAM, 


but if they show shear marks they are cold-rolled and sheared. 
N. B.—E: horse-owner who will send us his address will receive by mail a Putnam Nail 
and a Sheared Natl with instructions how to distinguish them. Mention this paper. Address, 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., = Neponset, Boston, Mass. 









The 


Autoharp. 


Autoharp Cases. 

Autoharp Hammers. 
Autoharp Bags. 

Autoharp Strings. * 
Autoharp Brushes. 


Style 2%. 


Take your choice. While these Autoharps are only two of our many varieties illustrated in our beautiful 
story, “How the Autoharp Captured the Family” (sent free to COMPANION readers), they are the popular ones. 
The prices are just right, and the capacity of the instruments is such that they are sure to give satisfaction. 
We guarantee satisfaction or money returned. 

Why Should You Get an Autoharp? Because you can learn to play the popular music — Operas, 
Hymns, Waltzes, Marches, Galops, Mazurkas, Schottisches, Yorkes, College Songs—almost at sight. No teacher 
is necessary as our instruction book is complete. Our music is in a new figure notation. You do not have to 
know a single note of the old system. It is easily tuned and keeps in tune a long time. Never gets out of order. 

Style 2 3-4 (Upper illustration). Two keys—F and C allowing beautiful modulation. It has 23 strings and 
five bars producing the following five chords: C, F and Bb Major and Cand G Seventh. Its appearance is hand- 
some—imitation ebony bars and bar supports, forming a contrast to the light redwood sounding board. It 
measures 18}¢ inches long by 10inches wide. Packed ina nice box, including instruction book containing 22 pieces 
of music, a music rack, imitation tortoise shell pick, brass spiral pick and a tuning key. Price $5.00. 

Style 2 7-8 (Lower illustration). Two keys F and C with the relative Minors, allowing many most beautiful 
modulations and musical effects. Has 28 strings, seven bars, producing the following seven chords: C, F and Bb 
Major, C and G Seventh, D and A Minor. In appearance same as 2%. The size, however, is larger, measuring 
2 inches long and 11 inches broad. This gives more volume, and as it has more strings and chord bars, should 
be very seriously considered. Packed in a nice box, including instruction book containing 24 pieces of music, a 
music rack, imitation tortoise shell pick, brass spiral pick and a tuning key. Price $7.50. 

Money must be sent with order. Express prepaid to any Express Office in U. 8. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Dept. A, 110 East 13th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Autoharp Picks. 
Autoharp Tuning Keys. 
Autoharp Pitch Pipes. 
Autoharp Buttons. 
Autoharp Music. 


All Latest Publications. 
Send for Catalogues — Mailed Free. 


Btyle 2%. 
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The Style and Fit 


of any gown unquestionably de- 
pends largely upon the quality 
of the Lining which forms 
the foundation for both 
Waist and Skirt. 
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Fast Black 
Cotton Linings 


are Firm and Substantial. The 
black is Positively Unchange- 
able and will not Crock or 
Discolor by Perspiration. Good 
enough for the dress itself. 
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Fashionable Dressmakers and 
Ladies’ Tailors use these Linings 
for the most expensive gowns. 


Pet ddd ddd 


ww. 


Cheap Linings are the most expensive and unsatisfactory 
in the end because they are liable to discolor the underclothing 
and become limp or draw the dress out of shape. 


REMEMBER the word “NUBIAN” 


when ordering your Linings. They are the Highest Grade and 
Best Possible that can be found. Do not accept those said to 
be ‘‘just as good ”’ or falsely claimed superior. 

For Sale at all 


Dry-Goods Stores. 


“G& Look for this on every yard of the Selvage. 
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Number 3,567. 69th Year. : 
Twelve Pages, including Four Extra Pages. 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3, 


195. 


$1.75 a Year. 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 





THE YOUNG BOSS. 


By Edward William Thomson. 
In Seven Chapters.— Chapter I. 


A Banker and a Boy. 


Mr. Douglas Gemmill, private banker in the 
small Canadian town of Garroch, stared in | and dam.” 
amazement at the sunburned youth who faced | 


“Aye, I've seen you with yon whig-maleerie— 
| what-you-call-it ?”’ 

«“Theodolite, I guess you mean, sir.” 

‘Aye, theodolite! Just that. I don’t remem- 
ber your father taking a contract before.” 

“Not just around here, sir. But when he sees 
a good small one, he goes in for it sometimes. 
| He’s been building the Buckstone River bridge 


“Aye, has he? And it’s there he fell off the 


him across a low, table desk in the back office of | pier, eh, and got his hurt ?” 


the bank. 


It was after four o'clock of an after- | 
noon in late September. Mr. Gemmill had finished | 
his daily business with the public when Walter 


“Yes, sir.’” 
‘“What does Doctor Mostyn say of his case ?”’ 
‘‘He says father will come round all right, but 


Gibbs had asked to be admitted on a matter of | his head will be affected for a good many weeks, 


urgency. 


‘‘But, man alive,’’ said Mr. Gemmill, who was 


| maybe. .And he should go south soon—as soon 
| as he's strong enough to be moved, for his lungs 


a Scot by birth, “I never heard tell o’ the like! | are delicate, and he'll be weak to face the winter.” 


You, a boy, come here and ask me for a credit of 


two thousand dollars! It’s just amazing!” 


Mr. Gemmill was a ruddy-faced, stout, comba- 
tive-looking man of over fifty. He could frown 


“Well, sir,” said Walter, ‘I expected it would | very terrifically at delinquent borrowers, but he 


But I mustn't leave any- 
thing untried. My mother authorized 
me to come. Mr. Barry, the lawyer, 
says she can act legally for my father 
while he is unconscious. You'd let my 
father have the money, wouldn't you, 
sir?”’ 

“Aye, your father, lad. That's a 
horse of another color. But he’s in brain 
fever, or the like—and there’s no telling 
if —’’ The banker stopped short; he 
shrank from telling the boy his father 
might soon die. 

“It’s really my father you'd be lending 
to,’ said Walter, ‘‘and the contract is 
good. I went over the ground with my i 
father, and I think he told me all he 
meant to do. It’s a very simple job— 
draining that lake.”’ 

“Aye, is it? Perhaps you'll just ex- 
plain it, Wally.” 

The youth took from his breast pocket 
a large note-book such as surveyors use, 
and pencilled a sketch while he talked : 

‘‘Here’s the lake—they call it Loon 
Lake. It’s ten miles from Elbow Carry, 
and that’s forty miles up the Ottawa from 
here. The lake is more than a mile long, 
half a mile wide, and about twelve feet 
deep. It is in the middle of a flat of ten 
or twelve thousand acres of rich land. 
That's the land that Mr. Hebden wants to 
drain.” 

‘What for?” 

‘So that he can crop it. 
wild hay grows there now. It is flooded 
in spring and early summer. He thinks he can 
plow and sow it, or sell it off in farm lots if it’s 
made dry.”’ 

“Well, how is that to be done ?”’ 

“Easy enough, sir. This creek runs out of the 
lake to the Ottawa River, two miles away. 
There’s a fall of twenty-five feet in the creek. Its 
bed is white limestone, easy to blast out. Above 
the fall there is scarcely any water in summer, 
for the lake sinks very low and stops discharging. 
My father’s contract is to blast out a channel 
twelve feet wide and four feet deep from the fall 
to the lake.’’ 

“I see. That will lower the lake four feet, eh ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, from its summer level. But my 
father has the option of going deeper, and for that 
he would get nearly twice as much per cubic 
yard.”’ 

“Aye, we'll no mind that,’’ said the banker, 
cautiously pursing his lips. ‘It’s best just to 
reason on the plain contract, and no chance work. 
How much excavation in the four-feet channel ?” 

‘About four thousand yards, sir.”’ 

‘*What’s the price per yard ?”’ 

When the banker, whose business was to know 
something about all sorts of business, heard the 
price, he whistled. 

‘Man, there should be profit in yon, lad!’ 

“Yes, sir, and there may be more if we go 
deeper. But I was going to explain that the rock 
is harder under the top layer of four feet—at least 
it is where it crops out at the fall.” 

“Ah, well, I’ve said we'll just not reckon on 
the deep work. You seem to know what you’re 
talking about, Wally.’’ 

“It would be queer if I didn’t, sir—I helped my 
father to figure on the whole thing. He talks to 
me a good deal while we’re working.” 

‘**You’re learning the surveying, eh >” 

“Yes, sir, and civilengineering. I’m apprentice 
to my father.” 


surprise you. 


Nothing but 








trying to do, Mr. Gemmill. 
allow me a credit!” 

“For two thousand dollars! Good sakes, lad, 
what for do you want so much money ?" 

**I don’t want it all now, sir. But I'll have to 
put at least thirty men on the job on the first of 
October. I'll want money to pay their wages the 
first month before I get an estimate from Mr. 
Hebden, and they're sure to be asking for 
advances, too.” 

‘Say seven hundred dollars, Wally,’’ Mr. 
Gemmill threw in. 

“Then I’ve got to take them up to Elbow Carry 
by steamer; take them ten miles back in the 
woods or marshes; get a big shanty built; feed 
all hands for a month; buy powder, fuse, char- 
coal —" 

“Charcoal? What for?’ 

“For the blacksmiths to sharpen drills with. 
There’s no other blacksmiths’ coal within fifty 
miles, and charcoal’s best, anyhow.”’ 


I do hope you will 


“He now beamed quite gemally at Walter.’’ 


|now beamed quite genially at Walter. The 
| banker lay back in his chair and gazed steadily at 
| the youth, who looked him straight in the eye 
with perfect ingenuousness. 

“Your father put up fifteen hundred dollars’ 
forfeit, eh ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; it’s in the hands of Mr. Bemis, the 
manager of the Merchants Bank branch at Elbow 
| Carry.” 

Tell me about that.” 

“Well, sir, Mr. Hebden is very hot to have the 
job of draining finished this fall. He insisted on 
my father starting with at least thirty men on the 
first of October—that's two days after to-morrow. 
And he insisted on my father putting up fifteen 
hundred, to be forfeited in case he doesn’t get 
started on time. Besides that, the job must be 
finished by the first of next January, or else my 
father forfeits a hundred dollars a day till it’s 
done.”’ 

‘Hebden is cranky, it’s well known. 
wonder at your father.”’ 

“My father had a purpose, sir. He considered 
it no risk to put up the forfeit. And by doing so 
he could better insist that Mr. Hebden should put 
up forfeit money, too. You know he hates to 
pay out his money. They say he makes all kinds 
of delays. But in this case he is bound to forfeit 
three thousand dollars if he fails to pay any 
monthly estimate three days after it is certified by 
Surveyor Leclerc.” 

Mr. Gemmill laughed loudly. 

“Good!’’ said he. ‘Your father was wide- 
awake this time. But of all the green gowks of 
English cockneys that ever came out to Canada, 
Hebden is the worst. Ah, weel, in dealings with 
a daft body one must fall in with whimsies. But 
it’s a pity, Wally, your father mortgaged his 
house to raise yon fifteen hundred, and now the 
forfeit’s gone.”’ 


But I 





“Tt will be if I can’t save it. That’s what I’m 


“Go ahead, lad,” said the banker, looking | 
pleased. 

“I'll need to buy steel and iron for jumpers, 
ball drills and striking hammers; a blacksmith’s 
outfit, some axes, a cooking kit —”’ 

“Oh!” interrupted the banker, langhing, ‘I see 
you know what plant you'll need. But why risk | 
the money? Why not go to Hebden and get him 
to let your father out of the contract, seeing he’s 
been unexpectedly hurt ?” 

“I did go to see him, sir, and I’m almost 
ashamed to say it. But my mother thought I | 
ought to. I came from there this morning. T| 
told him all about my father’s being badly hurt. | 
I asked him to extend the contract till next year. 
But nothing would do. He’s an ugly-tempered | 
little man.” 

“He said he would seize the fifteen hundred | 
forfeit, eh ?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Did you tell him your father had no experi- 
enced friend or partner or employé to act for 
him ?” 

“No, sir. But I think I left him under the | 
impression that we couldn't go on with the job. 
For I didn’t then see how we could. It was only 
when I got home that I thought of coming to you. 
I wish you could think it right to help my mother 
and father in this trouble, sir.’’ 

‘At what rate, Wally ?” 

‘At any rate you like to ask, sir.” 

“Twenty per cent. a month, Wally ?” 

“You wouldn’t like to ask that, Mr. Gemmill,”’ 
smiled the youth. 

“No, eh?’ Mr. Gemmill looked merry, and | 
then grave. ‘Man alive, just consider! It’s me | 
that’s to take the risk. Here's a lad of eighteen 
wants two thousand dollars. He can’t give a) 
penny of security. His father is down sick with | 
his head caved in. Suppose he gets on his legs in 
two or three months, will he pay a debt like this, 





| expecting to start to-morrow. 


| deceived. 


| warmly. 


incurred without his authority ? 
house is already mortgaged. Don't vou see, lad, 
that you’re asking me to lend you two thousand 
dollars, no less, on your personal word ?”* 


Besides, his 


Walter stood in deep thought for a full minute. 
There was depression in his voice when he next 
spoke, but he looked the banker in the eye with 
frank good nature. 

“I see that, sir. I’m sure I'd pay you all right, 
but I can understand it wouldn't be business to 
deal so with a fellow of my age.”’ 

*“‘Aye—you see that, eh?” 

“Yes, sir, and I'll bid you good day, and I’m 
obliged to you for listening so kindly to my 
story.”” Walter turned to go. 

“Wait a wee, Wally. Never be precipitate, 
lad,”’ said Mr. Gemmill with an oracular air. 
‘*Business is businéss—no doubt of that. But is 
it always just exactly good business to be so 
bound up in red tape that a man can’t see the 
length of his nose? Tell me that, now ?”’ 

Walter sat down with joy thumping at 
his heart and beaming from his eyes on 
the banker. 

“Lad, but I like you,” said Mr. Gem- 
mill, who was really an impulsive old 
gentleman. 

“I like you, too, sir,” said Walter quite 
simply, and the banker langhed outright 
at the reply. 7 

“It's an unco’ strange world we're 
living in,’ said Mr. Gemmill, ‘‘if a busi- 
ness man is to make no account of per- 
sonal character and ability by way of 
security, but be all for endorsements and 
bonds and the like. In my opeenion it’s 
the wise lender that looks to the quality 
of his customer first, eh, Wally ?”’ 

But Walter said nothing. He had too 
much tact to speak as if taking to himself 
the implied praise, but he blushed under 
the sense of approval. 

**Who’s your foreman ?'’ Mr. Gemmill 
said, suddenly recovering caution. 

‘*My father hired Pat Lynch last week, 
before he was hurt.” 

“Aye—did he? Well, I'll no say but 
what Pat’s a very honest man. And he 
can get work out of men, moreover. But 
your father would be reckoning to oversee 
Pat himself.” 

“Yes, sir, | know that. 
on the job all the time.” 

“You think you can boss it ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. I've seen a good deal of 
rock excavation." 

‘What about your men ?” 

“My father thirty. They were 
A cook and black- 
blacksmith is under pay 


I'll have to be 


spoke to 


smith, too. The 
already.”” 
‘You'll be ten miles from any village ?” 
“Yes, sir. Elbow Carry is the nearest place.” 
“And if your men struck work you'd be 


| stuck ?”” 


“Yes, sir; for there's none too much time to 
do the job in. But they're to engage by the 
month. When I knew any of them were going I 
could look out for more.” 

“That's right. Engage them all in writing, 
mind you.” 

“Yes, sir..’ Walter spoke with some excite- 
ment at the significance of the banker's advice. 

“Well, Wally, I don’t know but you can have 
the money. If you don’t do well with it, I'm 
I'd believe you've got a grand notion 
of business, but for one thing.” 

«What's that, Mr. Gemmill ?” 

“You're not asking what I'll charge for the 
accommodation.” 

“I know you'll do what's right, sir.” 

“So I will, Wally, so I will,” said the banker 
‘‘And that was good business sense in 
you, too. It’s in knowing what-like man you're 
dealing with that the sense comes in. I'll charge 
you what I'd charge your father. And now, 
don’t you feel the responsibility weighing heavy 
on you, lad?” 

Walter thought a while before he replied. 
‘Well, sir, I guess I feel more glad than any- 
thing.”’ 

“Go along, lad. You're all right. If you'd 
said you were burdened with a great sense of 
responsibility I’d have thought you,were a wee 
bit hypocritical. You'll feel it on your young 
shoulders, though, before you get through this 
job. Here’s my hand to you for a straightfor- 
ward, honest lad, and no humbug about you. 
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I'll see you a man when you come back to 
Garroch.”’ 
When Walter had gone the old gentleman sat 


twiddling his pen and looking out of the window | 


absently, and smiling at the course he had taken, 
for his heart said it was creditable. But the 
questioning habit of his business gradually came 
back to his head. Why was it that Hebden, the 
cranky Englishman, was giving so unusually 
high a price for that rock excavation? Was there 


some risk in the job of which Walter did not | 


know? 

“Well, it’s too late now,” said Mr. Gemmill, 
going through the village streets to his tea. ‘My 
promise is given. And if there is some unseen 
difficulty before him, I’ll just have to trust his 
young brains to get round it.’ 

Meantime Walter had gone home on flying feet, 
though already his elation at securing the money 
was giving way to the sense of responsibility 
which he had disavowed. 


So much to buy; so many men to hire and | 


command; so urgent a need to save the forfeit by 
getting his men to work within three days! In 
the: cares of the venture he almost forgot that 
steady, dull pain at his heart, which meant anxiety 
for the life of his father. 

As the blue-eyed boy of business went up the 
front steps of his father’s mortgaged home, a 
younger boy, keen-looking and brown-eyed, came 
down to meet him. 

“Well, Sam, how’s father now?” said Walter 
to his brother. 

*“‘Hsh! Walter,’’ warned Sam. 
delirium again.” 

“Talking about the contract ?’’ 

“Yes; it’s always the contract, and the mort- 
gage, and the forfeit. Now he’s got something 
new. He’s talking about a dam a good deal.”’ 

“That'll be the dam at the Buckstone bridge, of 
course. There’s no dam on the new contract. 
It’s on the old contract the dam is.” 

‘Well, then, he’s got the two things mixed up 
in the delirium,” said Sam. ‘‘I guess that’s it. I 
suppose Mr. Gemmill won’t let you have the 
money, eh ?”” 

‘But he’s going to.”’ 

“Walter! Going to give you enough to go on 
with the job?” 

‘*Two thousand dollars.” 

“Oh, bully! Hooray!” 

‘“H—sh, Sam. Father may hear.” 

“Well, you are a buster, Walter! And you'll 
be boss! What job are you going to give me?” 

‘‘Job of going to school five days a week, Sam,”’ 
smiled Walter. 

“Oh, come now, Walter. 
and timekeeper.” 

“Guess not, Sam. I calculate to do all that 
myself. But we'll see. Come, let us go up to 
mother with the news.”’ 

As they tiptoed up-stairs they could hear the 
voice of their father in his delirium : 

“Of course, Hebden,”’ cried the injured engineer. 
‘‘Forfeit—that’s all right. But oh, the water! 
See it rising! See! I'm all right, though; but if 
the dam goes—that’s the trouble. Time is the 
essence of the contract. Yes, yes, yes. I'll push 
it. Fifteen hundred dollars’ forfeit—all gone, all 
gone! The dam, the dam, the dam!” he wailed, 
and stopped short, so that complete silence fell on 
the house. Then, after a considerable pause, his 
incoherent ravings began again. 

Meantime Walter’s mother had come forth into 
the upper hall to meet her boys. 

“T wonder what dam it is that’s troubling 
father’s mind,’’ said she. 

“Oh, that’s the dam he built above Buckstone 
Bridge, where he was hurt,”’ said Walter, confi- 
dently. ‘It was a hard job. Father has got all 
his business all mixed up together, I think. Poor 
father! How long will he be this way, does the 
doctor say ?” 

“Perhaps three or four days, Walter. The 
doctor says there’s some pressure on his brain, 
but it will be all right suon. Only father must 
go south and mustn’t be troubled by business at 
all fora long time. It will be pretty hard to keep 
it from him, though—he will be so anxious when 
he knows the forfeit money is lost.’ 

‘But it isn’t, mother,’ said Sam. 

“OQ Walter! Has Mr. Gemmill helped us ?” 

‘Yes, mother. I'm to have two thousand 
dollars’ credit, and I must get right to work this 
evening hiring men.” 

“God bless Mr. Gemmill forever!’’ said Mrs. 
Gibbs fervently. ‘He trusts my dear son. O 
Walter, if you can supply your father’s place! 
Why, we shall be saved from ruin!"’ 

“T’ll do my best, mother. I believe I can run 
the job. Won’t you tell Mary to give me my tea 
atonce? I must start right out and hunt up Pat 
Lyncli and the men.”’ 


‘‘He’s in the 


Yon’ll want a clerk 


(To be continued.) 
- —— - +e 


COULD OCCUPY THE TIME. 


La Fontaine, the celebrated French poet and 
fabulist, was surprisingly and sometimes amus- 
ingly simple and sincere. He displayed these 
qualities unnecessarily in fits of absent-minded- 
ness. A high government official, M. Langeois 
d’Imbercourt, entertained him at dinner, with the 
hope that he would talk and amuse the other 
guests. 

Whether La Fontaine knew and resented his 
host's expectations, or not, he ate his dinner 
almost in silence and took his leave early, saying 


that he had to attend a meeting of the French 
| Academy. 

“But it is early,” said M. d’Imbercourt. 

“T can go by the longest way, then,” said La 
Fontaine, cheerfully. 


| 





oe 
A LEGAL PARADOX. 


My wonder is really boundless, 
hat among the queer cases we try: 
A land-case should often be groundless, 
And a water-case always be dry. 
Selected. —John G. Saxe. 


* 
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BORROWING THE WIDOW’S LAMB. 


| An Experiment in Bear-Hunting that did not work well. 


The best August-sweet apple-tree in North 
Kingston stood at the west end of the meeting- 
house shed, where the farmers hitched their horses 
through sermon-time on Sundays. The shed-roof 
was rather flat, and the spreading branches of the 
apple-tree projected out over that entire end of 








On the Meeting- House Shed. 


the roof; so that altogether it was a desirable 
place for the boys to lie in the shade, and concoct 
projects and munch apples. 

Sunday, in fact, was about the only time when 
the boys’ could get together socially. After the 
forenoon sermon, there was generally an hour’s 
intermission before the afternoon services in the 
church; and then the boys, one at a time, would 
steal around to the back side of the shed, and 
climb up, first on the old stone wall, and from the 
wall to the eaves of the low shed-roof. 

Our elders could not see who was on the roof, 
nor what was going on there, unless they went 
round to the back of the shed, for the roof was 
higher by four or five feet at the front side of the 
shed than at the eaves on the back side. Few of 
the older men ever went on that side to investi- 
gate. The August-sweet tree, too, helped to 
shelter our retreat. 

When ten or a dozen of us had gathered there 
and become engrossed in boyish talk, time flew 
fast. 

The only means we had of knowing when 
afternoon service had begun was occasionally to 
crawl up and peep over the front of the, shed. 
The pulpit was in a little lean-to at the rear end of 
the meeting-house; and in the back of this lean-to 
there were two small windows with turkey-red 
curtains which were always kept rolled just half- 
way up the sash. 

By looking over the front of the roof, we could 
see whether the minister was still sitting on the 
little chintz-covered lounge, or had risen and was 
standing at the pulpit. 

Our conclave on the shed-roof rarely dissolved 
until he had risen and opened the hymn-book. 
When the boy who peeped last said, ‘‘He’s up,”’ 
we all made haste to get down, scurry around, 
and steal softly into a back seat—all except a few 
hardy youths who were not under good parental 
control, and sometimes remained on the shed-roof 
throughout the sermon. 

On this old shed-roof, under the apple boughs, 
nearly all our Fourth of July celebrations were 
projected, and also the memorable Thanksgiving 
shooting match with the Winter Harbor boys, 
which we won; and moreover a famous trip to 


crazy woman. 

It was there, too, that Newman Chesley wick- 
edly suggested borrowing the Widow Snell’s 
cosset lamb to take bear-hunting one night in 
August—a disreputable project which gave us 
much trouble in the end, as most disreputable 
projects are apt to do. 

“If we only had a good, blartin’ lamb,”’ said 
Newman, ‘‘we might shoot a bear or two as easy ’s 
not up in the brfiilée.”’ 

Newman had been at work during the haying 
season at his uncle’s farm in B Plantation, thirty 
miles to the north of Kingston, and had returned 
stocked with new ideas which he had picked up 
from hunters and lumbermen whom he had met 
there, particularly with one, ‘“‘Old Mat Master- 
man.” 

“Old Mat let me know how it’s done,” said 
Newman. ‘He wouldn’t tell everybody, but he 
told me.” 

Having thus excited our curiosity, Newman 
affected to change the subject, and airily asked 
whether or not the minister was up yet. 





Loon Pond, where, by chance, we found a lost | 


ing over the ridge of the roof. “ ’Tisn’t time yet. 
How did he say it was done, Newm ?”” 

‘‘Well, you fellows must keep still about it if I 
tell you,” said Newman, severely. ‘We don’t 
want everybody trying it.” 

“Oh, we won't tell anybody,” said Silas 
Judkins, with humility. 

Newman, having been suitably deferred to, 
resumed the subject with condescension : 

“The way Old Mat does is to take a lamb, a 


mother for half a day, and is hungry, and just at 
night carry it off into the woods where there are 
bears. An old logging camp’s a good place, for 
then you can shut the lamb up in the camp and 
get on the roof yourself to watch. You have to 
pick a moonlight night, so you can see to shoot 
the bear when he comes. If it’s a good, blartin’ 
lamb, and he’s kept hungry, he will soon make 
music; and that’s what calls the bears. Old Mat 
shot six bears that way last fall.” 

“Up at the brilée would be a good place,”’ said 
Joe. ‘Mis’ Otho Cummings and her boy Sammy 








saw two bears up there last Thursday 

when they were there blueberrying; and they 
heard another one run in the bushes. There’s an 
old lumber camp over beyond there in the hollow 
by the brook, too.” 

“That’s the place I meant,’’ said Newman. 
“Of course there are bears there. There always 
are in blueberry-time.” 

“*Tisn’t so far but that we could go up there 
some night,’’ remarked Billy York. 

“But where are you going to get a lamb?” 
said Jerry Crooker. : 

Owing to the low price of wool, none of the 
farmers in that part of our town were at that time 
keeping flocks of sheep. For a moment we could 
not think of a sheep on any of the farms in town. 
Then Herbert McDonald said, but said it some- 
what shamefacedly, ‘‘The Widow Snell’s got a 
cosset with twin lambs.” 

The boys all looked a little foolish at the thought 
of the moral turpitude implied in appropriating 
one of the widow’s lambs for bear bait. Just 
then, too, Billy York looked over the edge of the 
shed and exclaimed, ‘“‘He’s up!” and we all 
hastened into church. 

On the following Sunday, when the usual 


remarked in a general way that it wouldn’t hurt 
a lamb much to use him just for a lure to shoot a 
bear, if he was shut up safely in an old lumber 
camp, where the bears couldn’t get him. 

“It might scare him, but it wouldn’t hurt him,” 
he said. ‘“‘We might just borrow one of those 
twins, you know.” 

“Oh, nonsense! The widow wouldn’t lend us 
one of those lambs!’’ exclaimed Joe. ‘Lizzie 
and little Mame think the world of ’em.”’ 

*“Well, but it wouldn't do any great hurt if we 
went round by their barn-yard and took one of 


compelled by Joe’s slow comprehension to be more 
explicit than he liked. “Of course we would 
fetch him back all right. A couple of us could 


a bran-sack.”’ 

I remember well that Herbert, Joe, Newman 
and all the rest of the boys lay with their heels up 
and grinned at each other doubtfully for some 
time before Newman gave sanction to the scheme. 

“Of course it wouldn’t do any hurt!’’ he 
exclaimed, at last. ‘The widow would never 
| know anything about it—and we’ve got 
|to have a lamb, any- 
how, if we go.Y 

Some calculations 
| about the moonlight 
| followed, and the en- 
|suing Wednesday 
| evening was set for 
|the adventure. It 
| proved a_ pleasant 
| August evening, and 
| the moon, then a few 
nights past its full, 
| rose at a little after 
| nine o’clock. 

At eight o’clock sev- 

en of the boys met un- 
| der an oak-tree beside “A 

the road, about a 

| hundred rods beyond the Widow Snell's place. 
Newman and Joe Burnham had brought guns. 
Newman’s was a double- barrelled shot-gun, 
| loaded, he told us, with buckshot and ball; but 





good, blartin’ one, that hasn’t been with its | 


assemblage was on the shed-roof, Jerry Crooker | 


’em—just for two or three hours,’’ said Jerry, | 


slip around that way, and take the lamb along in | 


father had brought home from the Civil War. 
Nine boys had agreed to go, but for some reason 
Jerry Crooker and one other did not appear. 
After waiting awhile, and after many whispered 
deliberations in the dark shadow of the oak, Billy 
York and Dick Pleasanton stole across the fields 
| and around to the rear of the widow’s barn-yard, 

where the cosset with her lambs lay each night in 
| the summer weather. The cosset was a tame old 
sheep. Entering the barn-yard quietly, Billy had 
|no difficulty in seizing one of the lambs and 
| popping it into a bran-sack which Dick held open. 
In about fifteen minutes they came back to the 
oak, Dick carrying the sack on his back. 

“Got him ?”’ asked Newman. 

“Oh yes, we’ve got him easy enough!’’ mut- 
tered Dick. ‘But if any of you fellows think it’s 
going to be fun lugging him four miles, just catch 
hold of this sack a spell.’’ 

The lamb undoubtedly weighed nearly or quite 
forty pounds. 

‘Jing, he is heavy!’ said Herbert, lifting the 
| sack. 

**Well, come on!”’ cried Newman. ‘You that 
haven’t any guns can take turns lugging the lamb. 
Hurry up now—we must be there before the moon 
gets up.” 

To reach the brilée—where, four or five years 
previously, forest fires had burned off the timber 
over a tract of several thousand acres—we had 
first to follow a wagon road for about two miles, 
then take to a lumber trail, or ‘winter road,”’ to 
the logger’s camp in a hollow between hills beyond 
the bralée. 

Not only blueberry bushes, but wild cherry, 
bird pear and poplar were now growing there, and 
through this rank young growth for a distance of 
a mile and a half or more we had to pick our way. 
Finally we reached the old camp, but not until 
the five of us who carried the lamb had good 
reason to question with Dick the fun there was in 
it. 

Occasionally, too, the lamb took fits of strug- 
gling, when his hoofs thumped our backs unmer- 
cifully hard. 

| The old camp consisted of two low structures, 
| some sixty feet apart, built of logs. The larger 
| one, called the man-camp, was where the axe-men 
| had lodged; the other, the ox-camp, where the 
|oxen for drawing out the lumber were stabled. 
| Both had rude doors. After some discussion it 
was decided to put the lamb into the ox-camp, 
}and watch for the bears inside the man-camp, 
| since the door of the former was within plain 
| sight and easy range of the other. 
| By this time the moon had risen over the woods, 
}and we all sat down on an old bench inside the 
| man-camp, ten feet or more from the door, which 
| Was set open. 
| But to our great disappointment, the lamb 
| failed to ‘‘blart.”” The little fellow appeared 
dazed by his long ride, boy-back, and remained 
stupidly quiet. Herbert thought that the bears 
| might perhaps smell him; but after an hour or 
| two it became evident that the lamb must some- 
_ how be induced to bleat or we should have no 
| game. 

At length Dick Pleasanton hit on the expedient 
| of bleating like an old sheep, to stimulate the 
|lamb’s vocal powers, and uttered a prolonged 
‘*Baa-a-a-a!’ as sheep sometimes bleat when 
feeding or chewing their cuds. 

Newman also took up the trick and counter- 
feited the call of the old cosset even more cleverly 
than Dick: “‘Bar-ar-ar-ara!”’ 

Then Herbert tried it: ‘‘Bah-ah-er-er-e!”’ 

The others also chimed in, each according to his 
notion of sheep notes. Among them all the lamb, 
it may be, fancied that it distinguished the call 
of its dam ; for presently it began to bleat sharply 
and to run about inside the ox-camp. 

It all did no good; for although we stayed there 
with our lamb until long past midnight, not a 
bear came near the camp; or if one did, we did 
not see him. 

Tired and disgusted, we at last put the lamb 
back into the bag and started for home. The boys 
now began to ridicnle Newman, 















large Bear rose suddenly.” 


and we who had carried the lamb up there, 
informed him, without superfluous courtesy, that 
he might as well take his turn in lugging the 
animal home. 


‘‘No, not yet!’’ exclaimed Joe Burnham, peep-| Joe’s weapon was an army musket which his! It chanced, therefore, that Newman was leading 
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the way, with the lamb on his back, as we drew 
near the south or lower side of the briilée. The 
old trail was difficult to follow here, and we 
strayed from it among wild cherry bushes and 
old logs, over which we had to climb. 

Newman had mounted one of these logs and 
had jumped from it on the farther side, when a 
large bear, which was apparently blueberrying by 
moonlight, rose suddenly upon his hind legs, so 
close that we who were a little behind thought 
that the brute had sprung upon Newman. This 
impression was confirmed by the yell of terror 
which that young man uttered. 

Perhaps the ghostliness of night affected our 
courage; for every boy bolted with wild shouts of 
alarm. When the bear rose up and blew berries 
out of his mouth, he seemed at least ten feet tall 
in the moonlight. Not one of us stopped running 
until we were at a long distance away among the 
bushes. 

We had somehow kept together as we ran, and 
all stopped not far apart. Then it was discovered 
that Newman was with us, but that he had 
dropped the bag. He was trembling so violently 
that his voice shook when the rest of us asked 
whether the bear had hurt him. 

“N-n-no,”’ he quavered. ‘‘W-why didn’t y-you 
sh-shoot him, Bill ?” 

Billy York, who had Newman’s gun, could not 
answer this question, and Joe was also dumb. 

“I—I— forgot I had the gun,”’ Billy said at 
length. 

Our courage after a while revived to some 
extent, and with the guns cocked we began to 
reconnoiter the place. 

“If the bear hasn’t caught that lamb, we must 
get him,” Herbert said. 

Of course we must recover the lamb; and after 
many cautious advances through the bushes, first 
on one side, then the other, we drew near the 
place where Newman had jumped from the log | 
when the bear rose before him. As nothing | 
could now be seen or heard of the bear, we at) 
length approached boldly and looked the ground | 
over carefully. The sack had disappeared; and 
after careful searching we came to the conclusion 
that the bear had carried the lamb off, bag and 
all. 

Fully an hour must have been spent looking 
about and listening, but in the end we were 
obliged to go home without the lamb, very much 
disgusted at the outcome of our hunt, and appre- 
hensive lest we might have committed larceny. 
Shame, moreover, and scandal were added to our 
fears, when, next day and for several days after, 
little Mame and Lizzie Snell went around from 
farm to farm inquiring plaintively whether any 
one had seen anything of their lamb. 

They searched the pastures and fields, high and 
low; and so much was said about the lost lamb 
that when we met on the old shed-roof the next 
Sunday noon we could scarcely look in one 
another’s faces for shame of it. Still we said 
nothing. 

At length Joe hit on an idea for getting out of 
the affair without exposure. Four or five miles | 
distant there lived a farmer named Gates, who, he | 
learned, owned a flock of sheep and lambs. He | 
proposed that we seven boys should contribute | 
fifty cents apiece, and that he and Newman | 
should go to Mr. Gates and trade with him for a 
lamb—one that resembled the widow's as nearly 
as possible. Having purchased it, they could 
bring it home in the evening and put it in the | 
widow’s yard, with the cosset and her remaining | 
lamb. 

This proposal found favor, and we got a part of 
the money together that day. The rest was | 
raised Monday; and on the following afternoon | 
Joe and Newman made some excuse to their | 
parents for making the trip, and succeeded in | 
buying a lamb of Farmer Gates, which, in the 
evening, they put secretly into the widow’s barn- 
yard. | 

Next day little Mame went about among the | 
neighbors to tell them the good news that their 
lost lamb had come home, but that Lizzie did not 
think it was the samelamb. The old sheep, she 
said, would not own it. But Mrs. Snell and the 
neighbors thought it was the lost lamb, and that 
the mother-sheep had “forgotten” it during the 
five days it had been missing. 

We boys chuckled at the result of our ruse, but | 
offered no comment, and the matter bade fair to 
be forgotten—when, to our astonishment and the 
widow’s utter mystification, the real lamb came 
back! He was found bleating about the barn- 
yard bars on Thursday morning of that week. 

The probability was that when Newman 
dropped the sack, the little fellow somehow got 
out of it, and had wandered in the woods for 
more than a week. The bear, evidently, had not 
attempted to injure it, but had run away as 
promptly as we ran. At any rate, the lamb came 
back; and the widow now had three lambs, two | 
of which the old cosset would not own! Lizzie, 
however, stoutly maintained that the last lamb to 
appear was her lost pet. 

There was evidently a mystery in the whole | 
matter, and a mystery always sets people’s 
tongues in motion. Little else was talked of that | 
week among the townspeople but the Widow 
Snell’s lambs. 

If we had let the matter drop, the prank would 
probably never have been known; but we felt 
sore about our three dollars and a half, and after 
much talk Joe and Newman determined some 
dark evening to get the lamb we had bought of 
Gates out of the widow’s yard. The project was 








to take it to a butcher’s in a neighboring village | along beside the wagon, when, chancing to glance | joined here, and that the one into which Bob had 


and sell it to him at the highest price they could 
get. 

Accordingly they went to the widow's place 
with another bran-sack and kidnapped what they 
thought to be the Gates lamb. They caught the 
wrong one, however. 

Not being able to go to the neighboring village 
that night, they shut the lamb up, temporarily, in 
a hay-barn on a meadow belonging to Newman’s 
father. It happened that Lizzie Snell and another 
girl went blackberrying in a lot adjoining the 
meadow, early the next morning; and hearing a 
lamb bleating in the barn, they entered and 
discovered Lizzie’s pet. 

Newman was now obliged, in order to save the 
good name of his entire family from the suspicion 
of stealing lambs, to make a clean breast of the 
whole affair. 

We were well laughed at. Indeed, it was more 
than five years before we heard the last of borrow- 
ing the Widow Snell’s lamb to go bear-hunting. 

Puineas HARRIMAN. 
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IN A FLORIDA “SINK.” 





A terrible Fall inte the Earth.—A Pony lost in the 


My parents moved from their old home in Ohio 
to the eastern part of Florida when I was twelve 
yearsofage. The following year, on my thirteenth 
birthday, a little ‘“‘cracker’’ pony named Bob was 
given me by my father for my own especial use. 

“To be yours, my son,”’ said my father, ‘‘jnst 
so long as you treat him kindly. If you neglect 
him or misuse him I shall take him from you. 
Now lead him to the barn and get him into good 
shape as quickly as possible. Poor fellow! He 
has had an extremely hard life among those cattle- 
men, and I bought him to-day out of sheer pity.” 

Many people would have thought Bob, forlorn 
and unkempt as he then appeared, a rather 
difficult subject to get into good shape, but 
I saw great possibilities in him, and the 
tangle of sand-spurs, burr-grass 
and pine-pitch ooze with which 
his mane and tail were decorated 
did not dishearten me. 

Although he did not prove to 
be as intelligent as I had hoped, 
he was so gentle and comical 
in his slow, matter-of-fact 
way, and he grew 
to be so pretty, as 
his bright, clear-hay 
coat shone under 
the daily currying, 
that I soon loved 
him as the apple of 
my eye. 

Bob and I became 
inseparable, literally 
by day and by night, 
for many and many 
a hard, weary tramp . 
did we have, away a Cl 
off in the dark pine 
woods long after 
sundown, searching © 
this way and that 
after our little bunch 
of cattle, which 
would persist in 
joining other bands and wandering miles away. 

Bob was always obedient except in one way. 
Sober as he seemed, he dearly loved a frolic, and 
if he could contrive to slip the halter or bridle 
from his head, off he would go, leading me a 
pretty chase for hours. Many a time, after a long 
afternoon’s work hoeing in a neighboring orange 
grove, have I walked home with Bob leading the 
way, just so far ahead that I could catch nothing 
but his heels,—which I knew better than to 
touch,—I carrying the bridle, while Bob gaily 
brought the saddle upon his back. 

Father used to laugh heartily when he saw us 
thus coming along home together, and declare 
that Bob believed in a division of labor. 

“You carry the bridle and he will carry the 
saddle,’’ he would say. ‘‘No, no, boy! Don't 
beat him for that trick! It would do no good, 
and would end in making him afraid of you. Be 
patient. Tie your line tighter next time, and it 
won't happen very often, any way. Bob’s a 
clever little fellow, and he loves his joke; that’s 
all.”’ 


So Bob and I were the best of friends till my 


fifteenth year, when my father decided to abandon 
the little clearing he had made and accept the 
situation of manager on a large tobacco plantation 
in west Florida. Our journey overland was 
made in a wagon very similar to a ‘‘prairie- 
schooner,’’ which was drawn by two stout mules, 
while Bob and I followed in the rear. 

On the way we shot wild turkeys, rabbits, an 
occasional deer; partridges and quail were as 
plentiful as are the sparrows in Boston Common. 
We travelled slowly, and greatly enjoyed our free, 
out-of-door life. The load was light, for the only 
occupants of our wagon were my father and 


mother and baby sister, and we carried but a) 


small stock of household goods. 

After three weeks of this pleasant journeying 
we were near our destination. Already the sandy 
soil had changed to limestone ridges in many 
places, and travelling was much easier, for the 
trails were firmer and better defined. 

One beautiful morning I was riding slowly 


ot. ¥ ART 


“The Ground gave way beneath us.” 


| down a grass-grown path that led into the forest, 
| I spied a large wild turkey far away. 

“Let me have a shot, father!’’ I exclaimed. 
“Don’t wait, please. Drive on, and I'll soon 
overtake you.” 





only the much-needed warning to look out for 
| “sinks,”—for we were now in the region where 
| these strange cavities in the earth were found in 
| all directions,—they drove on, and I turned Bob 
carefully into the woods, pursuing the handsome, 
| shy bird that still stood motionless. Then the 
| turkey caught sight of me, and flew farther back 
| into the depths of the forest. 

| Inecautiously I followed, forgetting my father’s 
| warning. After some time, the length of which 
| was not noted by me in my great eagerness for 
my prize, I succeeded in getting within easy 
shooting range. 

To my chagrin I missed the bird, which 
disappeared before I could reload my rifle in a 
thick scrub, into which I dared not venture. 
Wildcats and bears not infrequently hide in the 

| dark clumps of saw palmetto. 

| [then turned Bob, meaning to get back to the 
| main trail, but to my dismay I could not tell 
which way to go, nor from which point of the 


| compass we had come. 
| I gave Bob the rein, but after a few starts he 
grew bewildered and stopped short, seeming to 


Quickly 


|share in my confusion. 























number of loud, shrill cattle-cries, 


breeze was strong, and undoubtedly 
carried my voice in the wrong direction. 

In the absorbing interest of the tur- 
key-hunt I had probably wandered a 
full mile from the place where we had first entered 
upon the chase. In a Florida pine forest, where 


This had been my custom all along; so with | 


shouting a | depths 


| fortunately turned was the bed of a tributary 
| stream, full during the summer or rainy season, 
but now, in April, almost dry. 

A faint glimmer of light at a distance gave me 
new hope, and we started toward this slight gleam 
of day. 

Bob hesitated and snorted loudly as we crept 
slowly along, dreading some new pitfall. But the 
light grew stronger, and we were soon able to 
make out our path. At last we came to a sharp 
bend in the water-worn tunnel. 

Once around the bend, a flood of the brightest, 
of the warmest, of the most welcome rays of 
God’s sun poured down upon our wet and 
shivering bodies! How my courage came back 
under its reviving influence! I looked about 
joyfully, but discovered that we were still in a 
prison. The sunlight had not given us our 
freedom. All its brilliancy came down upon us 
through a wide opening in the rock above. 

We were in a space some twenty feet square. 
Along one side ran a ledge of solid limestone, 
which formed a path some three feet wide, while 

| the remainder of the floor seemed like a bed of 
damp sand. Bob and I were standing upon this 
ledge, and as I could see that it extended forward 
for quite a distance, I decided to leave him while 
I walked on to make discoveries. 

Some four or five hundred feet farther on I 
| came to an intersecting tunnel, down whose dark 
I again saw another faint glimmer of 

sunshine. We were not very deep in the bowels 

of the earth, for our fall probably had not been 
more than twenty feet. I fancied we might find 

a better way out in this direction. 

I whistled to my pony to come to me. He 
did not notice my call. I whistled again and 
azain; and then, fearing some new trouble, 
hastened back to the place where I had left him. 
As I approached, a strange whinnying sound 
alarmed me, and I ran with all speed, blaming 
my thoughtlessness in leaving him alone, for I 
well knew his habit of moving about when left 
untied. 

Where was he? Not where I had left him. 
Poor Bob! His uneasiness had led him to wan- 
der about the sandy section of the river-bed, 
and I came back only to find him struggling in 
the fatal grasp of a quicksand. 

He had already sunk as deep as his body, 
but was desperately trying to climb out, cat- 
fashion, upon the firm edges of the limestone 
path. 

As he was close to the side, and within reach, 
with all my strength I pulled and urged, until | 
saw that my efforts were only making matters 
worse. Oh, for a rail to put beneath him! 
But I might as well have prayed for a derrick, 
for both were beyond possible reach. 

I grew desperate and ran wildly up and 
down, screaming for help. Then I knelt at 
Bob’s head and began hysterically to pet my 
pony, as he sank lower and lower. 

Poor little Bob! My faithful pony! His 
soft eyes pleaded for help, for his strength was 
going fast and his struggles were ceasing. 

He stretched out his head toward me, whinnying 
in a strange, moaning way, and licked my hand 


I listened intently for a reply; but the | gently with his tongue as | stroked his soft nose 


| and delicate ears. 
| His neck and head alone now remained in sight, 
| for the sand had silently and steadily closed over 
| his body. 
Again I rose to my feet and shouted for help. 
As my frantic voice echoed and re-echoed through 


one tree is precisely like thousands of others, to | the dreadful silence, I fancied I heard an answer- 


find one’s way is always difficult. I knew very 
well that I was in a dangerous position. 
Just then I noticed an opening between the 


ling ery. I listened, straining my ears, but I 
| heard nothing except the notes of a cardinal bird 


| singing outside in the free world, to its mate in 


trees at some distance. With a faint hope of | the shady woods. 


finding the trail I put spurs gently to Bob. 


| Bob must die. There was no hope; but could 


All at once Bob plunged heavily. As I tried to I see him suffocate so slowly and cruelly before 


pull him to his feet the ground gave way beneath | my very eyes? 


Would not his death be easier if 


us, and with a sickening sense of helplessness we | a bullet could be sent quickly through his brain, 


sank down, down, down, I knew not where. 


I was half-suffocated by the sand and rubbish | 
Clinging | poor head lay stretched upon the surface, while 


that came pouring upon us in showers. 
to Bob with all my strength, I buried my face 
desperately in his heavy mane. Together we 
plunged with a heavy splash into a roaring torrent 
of icy water. 

Instantly the fierce current swept us onward in 
the bed of a black and unknown subterranean 
river; and I knew that we had fallen through a 
soft place in the earth into one of those death- 
| traps, known in limestone regions as ‘‘sinks.”’ 
| My breath was almost gone, but my strength 
| gained with despair. Bob struggled furiously at 
first, but his efforts were useless against the 
mighty force of the'torrent. At last, too much 
exhausted for further effort, we floated along 
with the stream in the black darkness. 
| A heavy blow against a hanging rock warned 
me not to raise my head, for the tunnel through 
| which we were going was evidently low. I 
|expected death at any moment, either from a 
|erushed skull or from drowning, for poor Bob 





| was becoming exhausted under my weight, and | 


chilled as well. I knew the plucky little fellow 
must soon succumb. 


if he had touched bottom with his feet. He 


Suddenly I felt Bob’s back firm beneath me, as | 


| certainly was walking, and the water seemed to | 


| lessen in depth. A few more steps and he stood 
| shaking and gasping, out of the water, while I 
| heard the roar of the stream we had just left, a 

little distance away at my right hand. 
I conjectured that there were two tunnels which 


|@ strange thing happened. 


and so save him the last agonizing struggles ? 
Already his neck was submerged, and only his 


| his loving, despairing eyes were turned toward 
| my own. 

Could 1? Yes; it must be done. My rifle had 
fallen off long before, but my pistol was still fast 
|in my belt. The cartridges were water-proof, and 
| | found the weapon in good order. 

Fiercely fighting away the tears which, I am 
not ashamed to say, were pouring down my 
cheeks, I threw all my strength of will into my 
trembling hands to steady them, and the merciful 
deed was done. I arose to my feet dizzy and 
trembling. 

As I stood looking down at the cruel death-trap 
There was a slight 
movement over the surface of the sand, and I 
hastily retreated some twenty feet. Then silently 
as a breath the place where my Bob had met his 
fate disappeared from sight! 

I gazed in wonder, terror and doubt, but it 
was true. Before me was now a yawning pit. 
Irresistibly attracted, I crept cautiously to the 
edge and looked down into the black depths. 

As the sunshine gradually made objects visible, 
I saw, some thirty feet below me, the steely glitter 
of another rushing, subterranean river. Another 
“sink” had occurred, hastened, undoubtedly, by 
our struggles. 

Shuddering, and now completely unnerved, I 
drew back and ran wildly away. Oh, to gain the 
outer world! Should I ever find my way to it? 

I turned down the tunnel leading to the second 
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glimmer of light, running heedlessly along. The 
distance seemed endless, but my brain was on fire. 
How long I ran I do not know, but the gloom 
jessened rapidly as I approached the brighter goal, 
and with a loud ery of joy I sprang at last out 
into the open forest. 

Then I felt sure that I heard human voices. I 
paused for an instant to be quite certain, then 
called loudly for help. There was an answering 
shout. 

I started to run toward the sound, but my 
strength gave out, and I fell to the ground just as 
I saw our own white-topped ‘‘prairie-schooner”’ 
come tearing through the pines to my rescue. 
For a moment I laughed loudly in my excitement, 
then became unconscious. 

I remember reviving sufficiently to see my 
mother’s face bending over me, haggard with 
anxiety, and I cried out: ‘“O mother, mother! 
Bob! Bob is dead! He is dead—and I shot 
him!” 

Then I knew nothing more. 

They told me after my recovery from the five 


weeks of fever into which the shock had thrown | 


me—for I was never a robust lad—that I had 
been missing about three hours. My father, as 


of cattlemen who fortunately passed. They knew 
the country well, and in their search soon found 
the place where we had plunged through into the 
“‘sink’’—proved beyond doubt by the presence of 
my rifle lying close by the brink. 

Although the cattlemen regarded me as lost 
forever, they advised hastening to an opening in 
the ground about a mile away, which they knew 
might be safely entered. They hoped that it 
might connect with the stream into which we had 
fallen. 

So the party divided, and under the guidance of 
two of the rangers my father and mother proceeded 
across the country to this opening. 

There they found me, as I have told, a mere 
ghost of myself, wet and torn, battered and 
dishevelled. 

I am now twenty-five years of age, and have 
owned several horses since the death of Bob, but 
none can ever revive the affection that my boyish 
heart cherished ten years ago for my faithful little 
cracker pony. E. 8S. TRAYMORE. 


ementnats —_ 


PLEASURE. 


Alas! I have an ancient enemy, 

Whose robes are tinsel, and her face a lie; 

Men call her Pleasure, but I know her twin 

Is Pain; their age, Remorse; their shadow, Sin. 


Selected. —Danske Dandridge. 
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HOW TO TELL A STORY. 
By Mark Twain. 


The humorous Story an American Development. — Its 
Difference from comic and witty Stories. 

I do not claim that I can tell a story as it ought 
to be told. I only claim to know how a story 
ought to be told, for I have been almost daily in 
the company of the most expert story-tellers for 
many years. 

There are several kinds of stories, but only one 
difficult kind—the humorous. I will talk mainly 
about that one. The humorous story is American, 
the comic story is English, the witty story is 
French. The humorous story depends for its 
effect upon the manner of the telling; the comic 
story and the witty story upon the matter. 

The humorous story may be spun out to great 
length, and may wander around as much as it 
pleases, and arrive nowhere in particular; but the 
comic and witty stories must be brief and end 
with a point. The humorous story bubbles gently 
along, the others burst. P 

The humorous story is strictly a work of art,— 
high and delicate art,—and only an artist can tell 
it; but no art is necessary in telling the comic and 
the witty story; anybody can do it. The art of 
telling a humorous story—understand, I mean by 
word of mouth, not print—was created in America, 
and has remained at home. 

The humorous story is told gravely; the teller 
does his best to conceal the fact that he even 
dimly suspects that there is anything funny about 
it; but the teller of the comic story tells you 
beforehand that it is one of the funniest things he 
has ever heard, then tells it with eager delight, 
and is the first person to laugh when he gets 
through. And sometimes, if he has had good 
success, he is so glad and happy that he will 
repeat the ‘‘nub’’ of it and glance around from 
face to face, collecting applause, and then repeat 
itagain. It is a pathetic thing to see. 

Very often, of course, the rambling and dis- 
jointed humorous story finishes with a nub, point, 
snapper, or whatever you like to call it. Then 
the listener must be alert, for in many cases the 
teller will divert attention from that nub by 
dropping it in a carefully casual and indifferent 
way, with the pretence that he does not know it is 
a nub. 

Artemus Ward used that trick a good deal; 
then when the belated audience presently caught 
the joke he would look up with innocent surprise, 
as if wondering what they had found to laugh at. 
Dan Setchell used it before him, Nye and Riley 
and others use it to-day. 

But the teller of the comic story does not slur 
the nub; he shouts it at you—every time. And 
when he prints it, in England, France, Germany 
and Italy, he italicises it, puts some whooping ex- 





it in a parenthesis. All of which is very depress- | jump out of her seat—and that was what I was 
ing, and makes one want to renounce joking and | after. This story was called ‘‘The Golden Arm,” 
lead a better life. and was told in this fashion. You can practise 

Let me set down an instance of the comic | with it yourself—and mind you look out for the 
| method, using an anecdote which has been popular | pause and get it right. 
| all over the world for twelve or fifteen hundred 
| years. The teller tells it in this way : The Golden Arm. 

Once ’pon a time dey wuz a monsus mean man, 
The Wounded Soldier. en he live ’way out in de prairie all ‘lone by 
In the course of a certain battle a soldier whose | hisself, ’cep’n he had a wife. En bimeby she 
leg had been shot off appealed to another soldier | died, en he tuck en toted her way out dah in de 
| who was hurrying by to carry him to the rear, | prairie en buried her. Well, she had a golden 
informing him at the same time of the loss arm—all solid gold, fum de shoulder down. He 
which he had sustained; whereupon the generous | wuz pow’ful mean—pow’ful; en dat night he 
|son of Mars, shouldering the unfortunate, pro- couldn’t sleep, caze he want dat golden arm so 
| ceeded to carry out his desire. The bullets and | bad. 
| cannon-balls were flying in all directions, and| When it come midnight he couldn't stan’ it no 
| presently. one of the latter took the wounded | mo’; so he git up, he did, en tuck his lantern en 
man’s head off—without, however, his deliverer | shoved out thoo de storm en dug her up en got de 
being aware of it. In no long time he was hailed golden arm; en he bent his head down ’gin de 
| by an officer, who said: win’, en plowed en plowed en plowed thoo de 
| «Where are you going with that carcass ?”’ |snow. Den all on a sudden he stop (make a 

“To the rear, sir—he’s lost his leg!” ' considerable pause here, and look startled, and 

‘“‘His leg, forsooth ?”’ responded the astonished take a listening attitude) en say : ‘‘My /an’, what’s 
officer; ‘‘you mean his head, you booby.” dat!” 

Whereupon the soldier dispossessed himself of | En he listen—en listen—en de win’ say (set 
his burden, and stood looking down upon it in your teeth together and imitate the wailing and 
great perplexity. At length he said: wheezing singsong of the wind), ‘“‘Bzzz-z-zzz’’— 

“It is true, sir, just as you have said.”” Then en den, way back yonder whah de grave is, he 
after a pause he added, “But he toLp me IT | heara voice/—he hear a voice all mix’ up in de 
| win’—can’t hardly tell "em ’part—*‘Bzzz-zzz— 

aa W-h-o—g-o0-t—m-y —g-o-l-d-e-n arm ?—22z—227 

Here the narrator bursts into explosion after —W-h-o g-o-t m-y g-o-l-d-e-n arm?” (You must 
explosion of thunderous horse-laughter, repeating begin to shiver violently now.) 
that nub from time to time through his gaspings En he begin to shiver en shake, en say, ‘Oh, 
and shriekings and suffocatings. |my! Oh’, my Jan’!’”’ en de win’ blow de lantern 

It takes only a minute and a half to tell that in | out, en de snow en sleet blow in his face en mos’ 
its comic-story form; and isn’t worth the telling, choke him, en he start a-plowin’ knee-deep toward 
after all. Put into the humorous-story form it | home mos’ dead, he so sk’yerd—en pooty soon 
takes ten minutes, and is about the funniest thing | he hear de voice agin, en (pause) it ’us comin’ 
I have ever listened to—as James Whitcomb Riley after him! “Bzzz—zzz—zzz— W -h-o—g-o-t—m-y 
tells it. | g-o-l-d-e-n—arm ?” 

He tells it in the character of a dull-witted old| When he git to de pasture he hear it agin— | 
farmer who has just heard it for the first time, closter now, en a-comin’ /—a-comin’ back dah in 
thinks it is unspeakably funny, and is trying to de dark en de storm—(repeat the wind and the 
repeat it to a neighbor. But he can’t remember voice). When he git to de house he rush up-stairs 
it; so he gets it all mixed up and wanders en jump in de bed en kiver up, head and years, | 
helplessly round and round, putting in tedious | en lay dah shiverin’ en shakin’—en den way out | 
details that don’t belong in the tale and only dah he hear it agin !/—en a-comin’! En bimeby 
retard it; taking them out conscientiously and he hear (pause—awed, listening attitude)—pat— 
putting in others that are just as useless; making | pat—pat—ait’s a-comin’ up-stairs! Den he hear 
minor mistakes now and then and stopping to de latch, en he Anovw it’s in de room! 
correct them and explain how he came to make| Den pooty soon he know it’s a-stannin’ by de 
them; remembering things which he forgot to put bed! (Pause.) Den—he know it’s a-bendlin’ 
in in their proper place and going back to put | down over him—en he cain’t skasely git his breath! 
them in there; stopping his narrative a good while  Den—den—he seem to feel someth’n c-o-/-d, right 
in order to try to recall the name of the soldier down ’most agin his head! (Pause.) 
that was hurt, and finally remembering that the Den de voice say, right at his year—*W-h-o— 
soldier’s name was not mentioned, and remarking , g-o-t—m-y—g-o-l-d-e-n arm?” (You must wail | 
placidly that the name is of no real importance, it out very plaintively and accusingly; then you 
any way,—better, of course, if one knew it, but stare steadily and impressively into the face of the 
not essential, after all,—and so on, and so on, and farthest-gone auditor,—a girl, preferably,—and 
so on. let that awe-inspiring pause begin to build itself | 








| whirring up and down. 


Leslie’s age. To have Leslie with me for a while 
would be almost like finding Fay. I'll promise 
to bring her back safe in the fall.’ 

Mrs. Sylvern hesitated. She would miss the 
sunshiny presence every hour; but if the child 
were to grow stronger, to be happier—‘‘Leslie 
may go,”’ she decided, softly. 

Billy went out to the codp and began throwing 
sticks at the chickens. He felt at war with the 
world. He, too, desired to see the wonderful 
world where there were shops and street-cars and 
crowds of people, the world where there was 
something to see beside corn, and that he could 
not—yet. 

The day of Leslie’s departure arrived. Billy 
swallowed his disappointment and a lump in his 
throat. He was genuinely sorry to lose this 
merry little sister of his, who looked so sweet and 
kissable m her new fawn-colored Gretchen coat 
and big rosetted hat. It was with a feeling of 
surprise he recollected he used not think Leslie as 
pretty as Janie Simonds, because she had a tooth 
out in the upper front row, and freckles on her 
nose. He thought her beautiful just then. 

“I'll mind your redbird and the rabbit,’’ he 
promised, giving her a kiss redolent of the pepper- 
mint drops which had been bestowed upon him in 
compensation for staying at home. 

‘Will you? And the hen with the white 
forehead? She’s mine, too. Yes, I’m coming, 
Aunt Elyssa! And tell Gracie Lanse she can 
play with my doll that has the legs loose—not the 
one in the party dress, for the dress won't wash, 
and—Oh, mercy me, Billy,’’ the words rising into 
a shriek of dismay, “if I didn’t 'most forget my 
lucky sixpence!”’ 

Billy’s eyes rolled and blinked curiously, and 
he gulped at the air once as if struggling to speak. 

“Jiminy !’’ he exclaimed, with a kind of per- 
functory sympathy. 

Leslie flew up-stairs. Presently she was down 
again, clutching a tiny purse tightly. 

“Goodness knows what might have happened,” 
she later confided to her aunt, ‘if I hadn’t remem- 
bered* to bring my lucky sixpence. You see I 
found it one day, and old Mammy Mame was 
washing at our house; and she said: ‘Long’s you 
wear that round your neck, honey, or carry it in 
your pocket, you won't have no bad luck, nor 
nothin’s goin’ to happen you!’ So it would be 
terrible if I’d forgotten it now!’’ And tighter 
still she held the little purse, as if therein lay 
immunity from all evil. : 

Leslie saw sights in the days that followed 
which made her dusk blue eyes open like morning- 
glories in the sunshine that follows dawn. She 
saw Omaha, precipitous, picturesque, progressive, 
with its odd little houses perched high on its clay 
banks, its homelike streets and its electric-cars 
She saw St. Louis, staid 
and conservative, its fine old residences looking 
strangely desecrated by the smart shop buildings 
which had sprung up around them. 

She saw the crowded streets of Chicago, and 





The teller is innocent and happy and pleased 
with himself, and has to stop every little while to 
hold himself in and keep from laughing outright; 
and does hold in, but his body quakes in a jelly- 
like way with interior chuckles; and at the end of 


the ten minutes the audience have laughed until | 


they are exhausted, and the tears are running 
down their faces. 


The simplicity and innocence and sincerity and | 


unconsciousness of the old farmer are perfectly 
simulated, and the result is a performance which 
is thoroughly charming and delicious. This is 
art—and fine and beautiful, and only a master 


can compass it; but a machine could tell the other | 


story. 
To string incongruities and absurdities together 


| Bubble, and was in Nebraska. 


in the deep hush. When it has reached exactly | 
the right length, jump suddenly at that girl and | looked from the Auditorium tower across the 
yell, ** You're got it!” | tossing waters of Lake Michigan. She trotted 

If you've got the pause right, she’ll fetch a dear down the shallow steps leading from the Capitol 
little yelp and spring right out of her shoes. But | at Washington, saw Pennsylvania Avenue all 
you must get the pause right; and you will find gaily glittering at night, and peered in at the 
it the most troublesome and aggravating and pillared portico of the White House. She wan- 


uncertain thing you ever undertook.) | dered through the quaint parks, the handsome 
streets, the tempting stores of Philadelphia; and 
™ she felt herself the wisest of little women when she 





reached New York. 
LESLIE’S LUCKY SIXPENCE. “If,” she said to her aunt, with a sigh of satis- 
Leslie Sylvern was a little girl who lived in a | faction, as they ate their breakfast on the dining- 
little house ina little town. The town was named car steaming into the Empire City, ‘if it wasn’t 
Leslie was seven | for my lucky sixpence we'd never be eating these 
years old when her aunt from “back east’’ came | lovely griddle-cakes now, would we ?”’ 





in a wandering and sometimes purposeless way, to pay her mother a visit. 
and seem innocently unaware that they are “She is just exactly like a fairy godmother,” 
absurdities, is the basis of the American art, if my Leslie confided to Billy. ‘She has silk dresses in | 
position is correct. Another feature is the slurring her trunk, Billy, and I think one is velvet! She | 
of the point. A third is the dropping of a studied | has the prettiest hands, with nails like the inside 
remark apparently without knowing it, as if one of the sea-shell that papa bought at the state fair. 
were thinking aloud. The fourth and last is the She speaks soft, but the words sound as if they 
pause. | were loving you. And there’s a smell about her 
Artemus Ward dealt in numbers three and four clothes like our sweetbrier bush and the sweet 
a good deal. He would begin to tell with great peas mixed together.” 
animation something which he seemed to think “Can she shoot ?”’ questioned Billy. 
was wonderful; then lose confidence, and afteran ‘I,’ faltered Leslie, ‘I don’t—know.”’ 
apparently absent-minded pause add an incon- * ‘Cos she aint of much account,"’ decided Billy, 
gruous remark in a soliloquizing way; and that critically, “if she can’t shoot. I seen a woman 
was the remark intended to explode the mine— ata circus over in Kansas who could bust nine | 
and it did. glass balls out’n every ten.” | 
For instance, he would say eagerly, excitedly,, ‘My!” breathed Leslie, with round eyes. 
“I once knew a man in New Zealand who hadn’t| “Oh, she was smart!’’ condescended Billy, with 
a tooth in his head’’—here his animation would a swagger. But before long he, too, surrendered 
die out; a silent, reflective pause would follow, | to the stranger within the gates. He took Aunt | 
then he would say dreamily, and as if to himself, Elyssa down to the old mill near which the wild | 
‘and yet that man could beat a drum better than ducks flocked. He drove her in a buckboard | 
any man I ever saw.” over the prairies. He hunted up for her the) 
The pause is an exceedingly important feature flowers she admired. He experienced a consum- 
in any kind of story, and a frequently recurring ing sense of the vanity of all human affection 
feature, too. It is a dainty thing, and delicate,| when his Aunt Elyssa asked his mother to let 
and also uncertain and treacherous; for it must | Leslie go home with her. 
be exactly the right length—no more and no less— “T intend,’* she avowed, “to saunter eastward 
or it fails of its purpose and makes trouble. If at the most leisurely rate. I'll stay in Omahaa 
the pause is too short the impressive point is| week, in St. Louis a week, and in Chicago a| 
passed, and the audience have had time to divine | month. I have been such a rover all my life, I 
that a surprise is intended—and then you can’t | really believe I have friends in every city on the 
surprise them, of course. continent. I'll spend May in Washington, and | 
On the platform I used to tell a negro ghost | spend about a fortnight in Philadelphia. I expect | 
story that had a pause in front of the snapper on | to get home about the end of June.”’ | 
the end, and that pause was the most important “But, Elyssa dear,” her sister cried, protest- | 
thing in the whole story. If I got it the right ingly, ‘‘what would you do with a child in all that 
length precisely, I could spring the finishing travel. She would be a great care to you.” 
ejaculation with effect enough to make some “She would be a great delight and comfort to 











clamation-points after it, and sometimes explains 


impressible girl deliver a startled little yelp and | me, Alice. You know I lost a little girl just 


Mrs. Chalmers smiled at the solemn little face 
opposite. ‘How is that, dear ?’’ she questioned. 

‘Well, you see there was that bridge outside 
Omaha that burned up. The train we came on 
might have been on that bridge at that time, if we 
hadn’t come the day before. Then there was that 
cyclone in Illinois. We might have been blowed 
away in that, if we got to Chicago before the day 
after. The rain in Philadelphia that made streets 
so muddy might have drownded us if there was 
enough of it; and the train that took us over the 
river might have tumbled off into the water, 
but,”’ triumphantly, ‘“‘nothing bad happened to us 
because I brought my lucky sixpence!”’ 

Her aunt nodded. 

“Once,”’ Leslie continued, gravely, ‘‘a cat came 
into our back yard. We think she was mad, 
*cause she talked through her teeth. She would 
have bited Billy, only I came out and throwed a 
stone at her, and she ran away, because I had my 
lucky sixpence in my pocket.” 

‘Indeed,’ Mrs. Chalmers said, interestedly. 

“Yes, and there,’ impressively, ‘“‘were our 
chickens. A great big hawk was just a-fliggering 
down to catch them, and I chased them quick into 
the covered coop, and fastened the door so she 
couldn’t. I had my lucky sixpence tied around 
my neck that morning.”’ 

“Gracious !”’ ejaculated Mrs. Chalmers. 

“Oh, that wasn't much!”’ averred Leslie, depre- 
catingly. ‘Once my lucky sixpence saved my 
life. There was a lovely fair at the county seat. 
They had a merry-go-round there, and some 
colored people who sang in a tent. A boy got 
run over and killed; but I didn’t!’’ 

‘How did that happen ?”’ 

“That I didn’t get killed? Oh, I couldn’t find 
my lucky sixpence, so I stayed at home.” 

“Oh!” comprehensively. 

There never in this world was a little girl who 
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kept her ears so wide open for accidents and 
calamities and catastrophes of all kinds as Leslie 
did that summer, and she was quite positive each 
and every one of them was only averted by her 
lucky sixpence. Taller, radiant and healthy her 
aunt took her back to Bubble in the fall. 

“O Billy!” she cried, giving him a fusillade of 
kisses when she escaped from her mother’s em- 
brace, “I’ve brought you a real, sure-enough steam- 
engine, and—what’s the matter?” 

For Billy was looking strangely downcast and 
remorseful. “You didn’t ought to bring me any- 
thing, Leslie. You know what 1 done,” he said. 

“IT don’t. Let her play with my doll with the 
party dress on?” in sudden suspicion. 

“No. Worse’n that.” 

“Forgot to feed my redbird?” 

“No. Can’t you guess—don’t you know?” 

She shook her head. 

“I—I took your lucky sixpence—just the loan of 
it, out’n the fastened-up part of your purse before 
you left, and I hadn’t no chance to put it back.” 

A silence followed the confession. 

“And I hadn’t it at all?” said Leslie, staring 
amazed. 

“No,” replied Billy, penitently. 

“And you had it all the time?” 

“Yes.” He timidly extended a battered dime 
with a hole in it. She took it from him. 

“Billy,” she declared magnanimously, “I’m al- 
most glad you had it, for if you hadn’t something 
would have happened to you sure. Let’s go and 
start that steam-engine!” KaTe M. CLEARY. 


* 
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DWELL DEEP. 


Dwell 1 By fear shall move thee doing right, 
And tru: and peving all that live 
Peace shail enfold thee I ‘ike a flood of lig nt. 
And that sweet joy which faithful sereies gives. 
Sieietae —James Buckham. 
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A MYSTERY OF THE SEA. 


The strange Condition of the “‘ Marie Celeste.” 


An uncle of mine who ran away to sea at the age 
of fifteen, but is now a landsman and mayor of his 
town, tells of an occurrence concerning which 
much evidence has been taken in the Unitéd States 
law courts. 

In 1877 he was on an English barque bound for 
Constantinople. When in the Atlantic Ocean, 
about three hundred miles from Gibraltar, the 
vessel was becalmed for two days, after which a 
breeze soon brought them within view of a vessel 
that was moving strangely. 

“From the moment we lifted her above the hori- 
zon,” says my uncle, “we could see that something 
was wrong with the stranger—even when only her 
sails were in sight. She was lufling up and falling 
off in a way which told that if any one was steering 
her, he was doing so in an extraordinary fashion. 
But as we slowly approached for two hours, we 
grew certain that no one was at her helm. 

“In the light breeze we had all sails set, to make 
up for lost time; but we overtook the stranger 
slowly because she was doing a good deal of sailing 
herself. All her head-sails were aback, and these 
paid off her bow, so that she would often run a 
long distance before again coming broadside to our 
course. Our second mate, who was aloft with the 
glasses when we came within a mile or so of her, 
sung out that not a man could be seen aboard, and 
that her wheel was twisting round by itself. 

“It was broad daylight; the sun shone hot and 
clear—it was as unlikely a day for sailors’ super- 
stitions as you could imagine. Yet the longer we 
watched the random course of the deserted vessel, 
the more we dreaded to come near her. 

“Why was she adrift on this calm, much-travelled 
sea? Had all her crew died of pestilence? Had 
they all been massacred by pirates, who, after 
ransacking the vessel, had abandoned her? Every 
conceivable explanation was discussed in under- 
tones by the sailors clustered at our bows, and 
every man Jack of us was dreading lest he should 
be ordered into the boat which would be sent to 
board the mysterious stranger. 

“Amid all the horrid theories which came up for 
consideration, the most plausible and indeed com- 
fortable one was that the crew had mutinied, 
broached the wine casks, and lost their senses in 
drunkenness. Yet even this seemed absurd, for 
with sailors it is second nature to steer their vessel, 
no matter how much intoxication may prevail. 

“The stranger’s upper sails had heen clewed up, 
as if the intention had been to stow them. The 
full lower canvas was properly set. Under this 
she moved along in the calm water as silently as a 
phantom ship. Not a sail, sheet or halyard was 
missing. Her perfect condition created more awe 
among our sailors than if she had shown signs of 
human conflict, or ordinary breakage from stress 
of weather. 

“A ship unguided by human intelligence is an 
uncanny thing. She reminded one, how, of 
those stories of cavalrymen sitting erect in their 
saddles and riding on into battle after they have 
been shot dead. ; 

“Our skipper took us a good way to windward of 
her as we went by, for he would not risk passing 
to leeward, lest the uncontrolled thing should take, 
as it were, a wicked notion to swing up, run into 
us, and perhaps cut us to the water’s edge. 

“After we had drawn a mile ahead, I was among 
those ordered into the gig. I confess I dreaded 
that command, though I suppose I had as much 
‘sand’ as most boys. But some of the superstitions 
of the sailors seemed to invade me, and I felt quite 
certain that an appalling scene awaited us on board 
the derelict. Stomach as well as nerve failed me. 
Had some deadly plague killed every man on that 
ship? And I was to enter it! 

“Soon another idea took hold of me. What if 
some maniac had managed to close the hatches on 
the crew so that they could not get out? In this 
case the madman would be in sole possession of 
the decks. He would doubtless hide himself with 
the cunning of insanity from our view. His attack 
upon us, therefore, might be sudden and desperate. 
Considering the many chances of the unknown, I 
felt justified in descending to my sea-chest and 
getting my revolver. 














“Our gig, with the first and second mate in | 


eharge, left the barque. The mates also brought 
revolvers, for there was no telling what might 
happen, and I believe that the nerves of all of us 
were unsettled. I, being lightest, was put in the 
bow to look after boat-hook and painter. So it 
would be my duty to board the floating horror first! 

“We rowed back for a while, and then waited 
for the stranger to come along. Thus we were 
resting on our oars to windward of her course, 
when an amazing thing happened. The breeze 
had been freshening, and in a sudden puff of it 
the stranger took a quick sheer, and rushed so 
savagely at our smal] boat that it was only by the 
greatest alacrity in rowing that we escaped being 
crushed under her bows. 

“If the men had then known what they knew 
half an hour afterward, I doubt if they could have 
been persuaded to board the vessel. As it was, 


they felt sure she was being guided by some evil 
For myself, I 


power intent on destroying life. 








we find a human rom nor any sign of blood- 
shed or violence—not even a sign of disorder or 
haste. The binnacle 
perfect condition. The other compasses were in 
their places. The chickens and ducks in the coops 
under one of the boats were all alive, though sickly 
for want of water. But of human life there was 
none, 

“Our mates then examined the ship’s papers, for 
nothing was locked up. 
Marie Celeste, from New York to Villafranca, a 
little harbor near Nice, on the Mediterranean. 
had a valuable cargo, and the log-book showed that 
the voyage had been a quiet and easy one. The 
last entry in it had been made only forty-two hours 
before our arrival on the scene. 

“The money-chest, in which a considerable sum 
was found, was intact, as also was the cargo, show- 
ing that piracy was not to be considered in the 
search for a solution of the mystery. 

“The log-book also showed that, including the 


The ftirst mate called down the Companionway. 


made no doubt that a maniac, concealed behind the 
bulwarks, was now lying on the deck, and steering 
with the wheel so as to smash our boat to frag- 
ments. 

“She came up almost in the wind’s eye on this 
rush, and before she had paid off again we had 
caught her—rowing toward her weather side; for 
the mates would not go to leeward for fear of 
breathing the air of the plague. 

“I threw a light grappling-iron into her main 
rigging, and clambered up the rope, watching 
above me, and ready to drop again at the moment 
that any human head should appear. After 
mounting the bulwarks, I scrutinized the whole 
deck before I dared turn to make fast the gig. 
Another moment, and all were beside me. We 
sailors then let the mates go ahead, for | tell you 
we did not like the job. 

“The first mate went to the companionway and 
called, with his great voice that could be heard a 
mile: ‘Ahoy, there! Below, there!’ 

“On that day the ocean was almost as still as a 
mill-pond, and silence reigned in the vessel. The 
hollow echoes of the mate’s voice, as returned from 
the interior, seemed more horrible than screams or. 
groans. Even the mate himself was startled. He 
was in no hurry to descend, but gave the order to 
heave-to the ship. 

“After we had slacked over the head-sheets and 
swung the main-yard, he descended the companion- 
way. We followed, and every man was pale. 

“Below we found, in the small saloon, a cloth 
spread on the table, a dinner served and partly 

A gst other things was a pair of 
roast chickens, partly carved, and still fresh enough 
to be eaten. Each plate had been used, though the 
eatables on them had not been fully consumed. 

“The weather had been so calm that each knife 
and fork and cup of tea had remained in the places 
in which they were last laid by human hands. The 
meal had been abandoned when half completed. 

“Farther on, in the corner, was a sewing machine. 
Under its needle was a child’s cotton dress, in 
which a seam had been half sewn. On the edge of 
the machine rested a woman’s thimble. We 
entered the small state-rooms cautiously, expecting 
to find dead bodies in the bunks. 

“But, no! Neither death nor life was here. The 
rooms were in a condition as if the former occu- 
pants had gone on deck for five minutes. 

“Without describing everything in exact detail, I 
will simply say that we expected those who had so 
manifestly lately led a home-life at sea to issue 
from some place of hiding and make explanation. 
The mind refused to believe that they were all 
dead. 

“Suddenly the chief mate cried, as he rushed up- 
stairs: ‘I know where they are. There has been a 
mutiny, and the captain and his family are locked 
up in the forecastle!’ We mounted to the deck 
then, and rushed forward to the seamen’s quarters. 

“Here we found another half-consumed meal; 
but neither forward nor aft, nor anywhere else did 








captain’s wife and child, thirteen persons in all had 
left New York on board. Not one of those thirteen 
persons has ever been heard of since. 

“I was not among the crew detailed off to sail the 
Marie Celeste to a port. She was afterwards 
towed into Villafranca by a steamer, When her 
cargo was disposed of, she was sailed back to her 
owners in New York.” 

So far I have followed my uncle’s narrative. 
For the rest I have official records. The United 
States authorities took up the case and required ail 
their consuls to inform foreign governments of the 
facts in the hope that when every custom-house in 
the world was thus fully informed, some explana- 
tion might be arrived at through the gossip of 
passing mariners. All inquiries were, however, 
fruitless. 

In after years it was difficult to procure crews 
for the ill-fated vessel. No sailors except those 
who were well clear of superstitions or ignorant of 
her history would ship aboard her. She was 
employed between New York and Cuba, and finally 
was wrecked on the Cuban coast. 

When wrecked she was supposed to be loaded 
with barrels of molasses, which, as such, were 
heavily insured. In a subsequent law action it 
was charged that the owner, in March, 1886, loaded 
her with barrels of water instead of molasses, and 
prearranged the wrecking to gain the insurance. 
The evidence brought out and given under oath at 
this trial fully corroborates the story told by my 
uncle, 

How those thirteen persons were spirited away 
from a perfectly able and well-appointed ship 
during calm weather will, it is almost certain, 
never be known. As thé story stands now, already 
fully proved in its facts in a court of law, it is, I 
think, one of the most mysterious of all the true 
stories of the deep. 


Ignoring silly superstitions as to the number | 


thirteen, perhaps my uncle’s explanation of the 
matter—he was not, called at the trial—is worth 
considering. 


He said that about noon of the day preceding the | 


discovery of the Marie Celeste there was a very 
black cloud seen off to the southeast, in the direc- 
tion of the abandoned vessel, and during a dead 
calm. His idea is that the people of the Marie 
Celeste saw a waterspout coming directly toward 
their vessel, and being unable to sail a yard in the 
calm, rushed to their boat and rowed away to 
escape destruction. 

“It may be,” he said, “that the waterspout veered 
in its course, as they frequently do, and destroyed 
the rowboat while sparing the ship. 

“But,” he added, “in a matter of this sort, where 
no one can discover a reason for some people acting 
in an unheard-of way, I generally put it down to 
somebody’s insanity. Suppose the captain, having 
gone mad, summoned all hands from their dinners, 


and after telling them that the ship was sinking, | 


ordered them into a boat. 
and child, there were only ten others. 


Not counting his wife 
Under the 





and chronometer were in | 


muzzle of his revolver they , ne: not refuse, 
during calm weather, to descend into the small 
boat. He might have then forced them to row 
away, and the boat, with all on board, might have 
foundered ultimately. But imagine what one may, 
the mystery remains unexplained.” 

STINSON JARVIS. 
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THE HAIRY AINU. 
By A. H. Savage-Landor. 


The ship’s name was the 


She | 


The most peculiar People in the World. 


When I was in Japan, it happened that my house 
in Tokio was one night entered by 
made havoc of all my best curios. So, after 
meditating on the drawbacks of being robbed, I 
decided to give up housekeeping and leave the 
capital of the Mikado’s empire. 

My plans as to where to go were not definite, so 
I left the decision to the toss-up of acoin. “Heads,” 
said I, flipping the dollar, “I shall go to see the 
hairy Ainu; tails, I shall go to Australia.” 

“Heads” came, and in June, 1890, I set off alone 
for the Hokkaido. 

Hokkaido is the name given by the Japanese to 
the island of Yezo, with all the smaller islands 
near its coast, together with the Kurile group. 
Thus the Hokkaido extends, roughly ‘speaking, 
from forty-one to fifty-one degrees latitude north, 
and between one hundred and thirty-nine and one 
hundred and fifty-seven degrees longitude east of 
Greenwich. It is in Yezo particularly that the 
larger number of Ainu are found, while a few live 
in the islands of Kunagshiri, Etorofu and Shikotan. 

The Ainu are a race of people whose strange 
peculiarity is that they are covered with hair all 
over the body, almost as monkeys are. Their 
faces are not quite so hirsute, though the hair on 
the scalp begins to grow low on the forehead, and 
the beard of the men begins from right under the 
eyes. Their eyebrows are thick and shaggy, and 
occasionally they even have a few coarse hairs 
growing on the nose. The women, who are not 
supplied with such a luxuriant growth of hair on 
their faces, make up for the lack of it by tattooing 
on their lips a long mustache, which, when com. 
pleted, reaches from one ear to the other. 

This, they think, gives them a manly appearance, 
and as manliness and hairiness are the only two 
things the Ainu are proud of, the women sometimes 
also tattoo lines on the forehead and rough geomet- 
rical patterns on their arms, all of which are 
supposed to add to the coveted air of virility. 

The Ainu have no literature, no books, no writ- 
ing, and hardly one individual out of a hundred can 
count up to five, even with the help of his fingers. 
Their language is extremely poor in words, and as 
for rules or a grammar, the Ainu never even 
dreamed of having one. 

Like all barbarians, the Ainu are extremely 
superstitious, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that I was able to obtain sketches of them, or 
induce them to sit for their likeness. Indeed, once 
I had a very unpleasant experience as I was taking 
a sketch of a group of them cutting up a large fish. 

They assaulted me, and destroyed my picture, 
paint-box and brushes, which they threw into the 
sea. In the struggle I was stabbed in my arm with 
a large knife, and they called me all sorts of 

| names; for, according to Ainu ideas, certain sick- 
| ness, if not immediate death, comes of having one’s 
| picture painted. 

“Besides,” they yelled, brandishing their hairy 
|} arms at me, “do you not know, bad man, that once 
| you make an image of om Ainu, all the fish will 
| disappear from the sea?’ 

That incident made me more careful during the 
remainder of my stay among the hairy people, but 
I frequently suffered from having handfuls of 
sand thrown into my eyes by the natives, who thus 
tried to prevent my sketching, or the casting of the 
“evil eye” upon them. Many of my pictures were 
utterly ruined; more than once my involuntary 
sitters came to blows with me, and I cannot say 
that I always got the best of these fights. 

At Piratori, a village on the river Saru, I 
made friends with good-natured natives and with 
Benry, the chief of the village. Here I witnessed 
one of their festivals, a rare and solemn perform- 
ance, which consists mostly of all the male mem 
bers of the community getting helplessly drunk, 
while the representatives of the fair sex, dressed 
up in their “atzis,” a long gown woven of the 
inner fibre of the elm-tree, indulge outside in a 
curious and rude form of dancing. 

The dancing is accompanied by rhythmical 
sounds imitating the noises produced by imple- 
ments in every-day use, such as the squeaking of a 
paddle by the friction on the canoe, or the cry 
which accompanies the pounding of food with 
pestie and mortar, or blowing alight the fire. 

Time is kept by clapping the hands and by vocif- 
erations, which tell the partners what position or 
action to assume, each action being accompanied 
by a different sound, but all performed while the 
wildest “hopping” is kept up. The dancers form 
a circle, with occasionally one or two children in 
the centre. 

Each village in the country of the hairy Ainu 
has a chief, and the chieftainship is hereditary to a 
| certain extent. All that is required to fulfil the 
| duties of the office is that the man shall be brave, 
sound in mind and in body, and possessed of a 
large capacity for intoxicants. In this last respect, 
Benry, the chief of Piratori, surpasses by far all 
| the other chiefs I met in Ainuland. The grade of 
the chiefs is merely honorary. They take the lead 
in bear-hunts or fishing expeditions, and are 
allowed, or allow themselves, to drink more than 
ordinary hairy mortals at festivals. 

The preparations for my journey had not troubled 
me much. I had taken little clothing and no 
provisions, tent, nor medicaments, for it was my 
idea that if the natives of the country can do 
without these things, there is no plausible reason 
why I should not, also. Art was less neglected in 
my equipment, for I carried three hundred very 
small wooden panels for oil painting, a large 
supply of colors, brushes and sketch-books. 

Travelling in Yezo is entirely done on ponies or 
on foot; therefore the less luggage one takes, the 
better. When I am travelling, I do not much 
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desire friends or companions, and still less | Tokachi, one of the largest watercourses of Yezo, 
servants and guides. That is why I set off | which was scarcely known even to the Japanese. 
entirely alone. I had to make my way for two days through a 
Day after day, for five long months, I rode | thick jungle of high reeds, taller than myself 
from sunrise to sunset, halting for the night at| when on my,pony’s back; and here I was simply 
some Village, and sleeping in a hut of the natives, | devoured by horse-flies, black flies and mosqui- 
where they allowed me to do so. An Ainu hut is toes. I kept on or near the river-bank as much 
not, at best, a comfortable and pleasant abode, | as I could, being guided by the sound of the 
according to our way of thinking. | running water. The leaning reeds through which 


The huts are very small structures, generally 1 forced my way had sharp-edged leaves, which 


with angular or circular roofs, and are thatched 
with tall reeds and arundinaria. Each hut 
possesses a small east window, about the size of 
a handkerchief, and a 
smali door, the ‘fit- 
tings’ of both these 
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Soe tte’ 


Hairy Ainu 


apertures being a rough mat. 

Certain huts are provided with 
a small porch, which answers the double 
purpose of kennel and fire-wood store. “= 

A fire is burned in the centre of the i si 
hut, and a hole in the angle of the roof 
acts as chimney, rather in name than 
in practice. Many a time I have been 
nearly choked entering these habitations 
by the smoke, and the pain which I suffered in my 
eyes from the smoky atmosphere was very great. 

The Ainu are an extremely simple people. 
They have no furniture to speak of in their huts, 
and hardly any article of clothing beyond bear- 
skin coats and a rough garment made of the 
woven fibre of the elm-tree. 

It is difficult to say whether the inside or 
the outside of an Ainu hut is the dirtier. Heaps 
of malodorous refuse are accumulated round the 
dwellings, and in summer-time these heaps are 
alive with vermin, mosquitoes, and black flies. 

The black flies, though so small that they are 
hardly visible, are so numerous as to make life 
almost unbearable at times. In the space of a 
minute every available spot of unprotected skin is 
covered with black, itching marks, left by the 
stings of these almost imperceptible insects. The 
natives themselves suffer much from them. In- 
side the huts fleas are innumerable and of all 
sizes, not to mention other well-known, but 
usually unnamed, enemies of the human skin. 

The first time I slept in an Ainu hut, though I 
was well provided with insecticide powder, I was 
literally covered with bites, and my skin got so 
inflamed as to produce a strong fever, which lasted 
two or three days. I found temporary relief in 
smearing myself all over at night with very strong 
carbolic soap, which cure, however, in the end 
was as bad as the evil itself. ButI am certain 
that I owe much to three or four cakes of 
this powerful disinfectant. It saved me from 
bites of insects, and I did not contract any of the 
horrible skin diseases and eruptions which are 
so common among the Ainu. 

An Ainu hut possesses a small storehouse, 
raised above ground on four, six or eight piles. 
Upon each pile is placed a square piece of wood 
turned downward at the sides, so as not to be 
accessible to mice and rats. Rafters are then 
placed over these pieces of wood, and the store- 
house built on them. 

It is generally so small that an adult cannot 
stand erect in it. The ladder by which these 
storehouses are accessible is a mere round log, 
with a few cuis in it to serve as steps. One end of 
the ladder is pointed so as to be stuck in the ground 
when in use, but the whole arrangement is any- 
thing but a model of stability. 

The Ainu go up and down these ladders with 
great facility without holding on with their hands, 
but to any one that is not born an acrobat or a 
monkey the feat is somewhat more difficult. As 
I proceeded to inspect one of the storehouses one 
day, and was mounting the ladder Ainu fashion, 
it turned, and I came near breaking my neck, 
besides skinning both my knees on my precipitate 
way down. 

It was in such a country, with such people and 
such accommodation that I rode over thirty-eight 
hundred miles on horseback, largely on untrodden 
ground, on readless coasts and along precipitous 
cliffs, following the sea-shore as much as I could, 
and penetrating the very centre of the large island 
of Yezo from four different points. 

Riding is a very pleasant pastime when a good 
saddle is obtainable, and that saddle is on a good 
horse; but when you come to ride hour after 
hour and day after day on a rough wooden pack- 
saddle, a good deal of the pleasantness vanishes. 

Riding along the coast, though often rough, 
was generally more interesting and easier riding 










produced deep cuts on my hands and face. 

When, half-starved and exhausted, I reached a 
village, the natives seemed much astonished at 

my appearance; but though they were believed 

to be bad, cruel and addicted to cannibalism, I 

found them good-natured, hospitable and kind. 

They were extremely hairy, much more so 

than the more civilized specimens I had come 

across in the southern part of Yezo; and they 
possessed extremely long arms and other 
strange peculiari- 
ties which gave 
them a marked 
resemblance to our 
supposed arboreal 
ancestors. Indeed, 
as all the villagers, 
almost entirely 
naked, were squat- 
ted down amidst 
filth, and moving 
restlessly to escape 
the stings of black 
flies, they looked 
surprisingly like a 
large family of 
monkeys. 

I pushed on far- 
ther into the in- 
terior, discovering 
fresh villages and 
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before my final re- 

turn to the coast. 
Next, I completed the circuit of the large island 
of Yezo, a journey which occupied one hundred 
and forty-six days. 

Such were the discomforts I had to put up with, 
the wretched food, if I got any at all, the severe 
climate and the accidents of the trip that even my 
very best friends could scarcely recognize me, so 
much had I changed. 

Notwithstanding the privations and hardships I 
endured, I was happy to have been among the 
hairy Ainu. I was glad to have become thor- 
oughly acquainted with their customs and 
manners, and I shall always look back with | 
pleasure and pride to the arduous months I passed | 
in studying this interesting and fast-disappearing 


race. 
a 


GAIN. 


Life tends on and upward. By mistakes 

We learn. The hand which crushed our idols takes 
Our own and leads us to new shrines; whose ligh 
Shines but the brighter for past error’s night. 


Selected. —Mrs. Alice Williams Brotherton. | 
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EXPERIMENTS IN CRIMINAL REFORM. 


In few respects has so much progress been 
made during the present century as in the treat- 
ment of criminals. At the close of the last 
century, American criminal codes, which were 
modelled upon that of England, were harsh in 
the extreme. The death penalty was affixed toa 
long list of crimes, many of them of the most 
trivial character. 

So late as 1825, in the District of Columbia, 
there were thirty offences punishable by death. 
For stealing from a warehouse to the value of five 
shillings, a man might be hanged. Sent of 
imprisonment were pronounced with correspond- 
ing frequency, and the overcrowded prisons of 
the country were in a shocking condition. Con- 
victed murderers, boys sentenced for petty 
larceny, poor debtors, and men detained as 
witnesses were all herded together. 

In New York, in 1810, scores of convicts were 
pardoned out in order to make room for new 
offenders. Imprisonment for debt resulted in 
pitiable suffering. In 1809, more than eleven 
hundred poor debtors were imprisoned in New 
York, no one of whom owed as much as twenty 
dollars. As neither State nor city made any 
provision for their maintenance, they might have 
starved to death, had not the Humane Society fed 
them. In Boston, from 1820 to 1822, more than 
three thousand poor debtors were imprisoned. 

The criminal legislation of our own day con- 
trasts strikingly with that of the past, not only in 
its details and its methods, but in its spirit. The 
need of classification and gradation, of careful 
adjustment of the penalty to the crime is felt. 

The idea of retaliation is losing its prominence. 
The belief that its own protection is the real end 
for society to seek, and that te reform the 
criminal, if possible, is the best way of attaining 
this, is gaining ground. It is recognized that 
there are two extremes to be avoided. Undue 
leniency, indeed, robs the penalty of its deterrent 
force. But, on the other hand, undue severity 
hardens the offender, and leaves rankling in his | 











illustrative and significant. They are akin in 
purpose, though they seem to be widely different. 
One is the Habitual Criminals’ Act, adopted in 
Massachusetts and several other States, under 
which a man who has received two sentences to 
the state-prison, upon conviction for a third 
offence which calls for a state-prison sentence, is 
pronounced an habitual criminal, and is sentenced 
for twenty-five years, whatever might have been 
the penalty ordinarily attaching to his offence. 

The other is what is known as the indeter- 
minate sentence, which has been tried in some 
form in Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Illinois 
and Pennsylvania with good results. Under this 
plan, either the sentence is a general one to 
imprisonment, or the judge, in pronouncing 
sentence, fixes a minimum and a maximum term. 

The prisoner must be confined for the shorter 
time, and may be confined for the longer; but if 
his conduct convinces the prison authorities that 
he is truly reformed, he may be released by 
special permit at any time between the two terms. 
Violation of the conditions of his permit or of any 
law of the state requires his arrest and confine- 
ment for the unexpired portion of the maximum 
term. 

Even the habitual criminal, though he is 
apparently treated as incorrigible, is not without 
hope, for reform in his case may lead to his 
release before the end of the period for which he 
is sentenced. The plan of the indeterminate sen- 
tence gives a strong incentive to good conduct. It 
lifts from society the burden of supporting men 
who have ceased to be a menace to it, and who 
need only a fair chance to become good citizens. 
Both laws provide a classification of prisoners | 
which recognizes individual differences, and 
modifies their treatment accordingly. 
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THE CROWS. 


Who knows 

A torth ey Ay fo bands 
Marauding oer the lands? 
They lurk, they lie in wait, 
Ti r, the debate ; 

I hone pander, they ae scorn 
Among the sprouting corn: 
Do they despise mankind 
As poe me re weak mind 
Who plant good corn in rows 
To feed the crows? 


Original. Ipa WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
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OUR MINERAL WEALTH. 
When the mind is startled by statistics showing | 
the indebtedness of our country, our municipalities 








products of the earth’s surface and of the ground 
below its surface as the United States. Agricul- 
ture is still, and happily, our greatest source of 
wealth; but we have in coal, in gold, in silver, in 
lead and copper, in petroleum resources of future 
wealth far beyond those of any other nation. 

Though we do, indeed, owe enormous sums,— 
much more, no doubt, than we ought to owe,— 
we may console ourselves with the reflection that 
these vast sums have largely been used in devel- 
oping just such resources of wealth as our mines 
supply. And the wealth is present which will 
eventually more than pay the debt. 


* 
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FAMILY PRIDE. 


The following story is told of the visit of Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, to the West when he 
wasalad. The royal party of tourists were enter- 
tained by Mr. Blank on his ranch. He was naturally 
anxious that they should fully enjoy the sport of 
the neighborhood. A fishing excursion was 
arranged for one day, and a gruff old farmer 
promised that his nephew would provide bait for 
“the Englishmen,” of whose rank he was ignorant. 

Mr. Blank, it is said, sent for him the previous 
evening, and anxiously inquired: 

‘Has your nephew brought the bait?” 

“No,” 

“We want it by daylight.” 

“You'll hey it,” calmly replied the old man. 

“This is a matter of great importance. Are you 
sure that we shall have it?” 

“Didn’t Jabez give you his word?” 

“But how do I know he’ll keep it?” said the 
uneasy host. 

“How do ye know?” said the farmer, sternly. 
“Because he’s a Pratt. None of the Pratts ever 
was known to tell a lie, an’ I reckon Jabez isn’t 
a-goin’ to break the record,” and he tramped off. 

“You must pardon the old man, your Grace,” 
Mr. Blank said, turning to the Duke of Newcastle, 
who was standing near by. “He does not know 
who you are.” 

“Pardon him? Icall that very fine! Why should 
not the Pratts be proud of their honest blood, as 
well as the Pelham-Clintons?” (his own family.) 

The daylight brought Jabez and the bait. 

In one of the noble houses of England a delicate 
glass vase, called “the Luck of Eden-hall,” has 
been preserved with scrupulous care for centuries 
in consequence of a legend that when it is broken 
the family to which it belongs will perish also from 
among men, 

if every American family cherished, like the 
Pratts, a faith in the truth, or honesty, or piety of 
their ancestors with a resolve like Jabez, “never 
to break the record,” what a lightening and uplift- 
ing of our social life would follow! 

No useful or really sensible purpose is served by 
burrowing into family history to find chain-clocks 





and our people, especially to foreign creditors,—it | or bits of ancient plate. It is far better to search 
amounts to several billions of dollars,—we may | for some virtue of our forefathers,—stern or gra- 
turn with satisfaction to the yearly showings of | clous,—and then to strive to make it our “Luck of 


the country’s productions. 

Our- national debt, including the currency and 
all other obligations, and without deducting the 
cash in the treasury, amounts to somewhat more 
than a billion and a half dollars. But in a single 
good year the crop of corn, wheat and oats alone 


‘may surpass that great figure. This was the case | 
| in 1891. | 


Again, the yearly product of the mines of the 
country is so great that if the production never | 
exceeded that of 1894, which was a bad year, it | 
would be more than sufficient, if applied to the | 
purpose, to wipe out the net national debt in two | 
years. 

In the last calendar year, according to an official 


Eden-hall,”’ and to hand it down unbroken to the 
generation which will come after us. 

That is the true family pride which the day. 
laborer may share with the duke. 


COLLECTIONS. 


A New York paper gave not long ago an account 
of an attractive collection of dolls made by Miss 
Alden, the young daughter of the editor of 
Harper’s Magazine. Her wish at first was to have 
a doll dressed in the costume of the country in 
which it was made, She has more than gained it, 
as she has now not only little miniature men and 
women of many nations in appropriate garb, but 
dolls representing sects and noted individuals on 


report, the value of five hundred and twenty-five | her shelves. 


millions of dollars was dug out of the ground in 
the United States. 

This sum, which seems so prodigious, was really 
a great disappointment, for it fell far below the | 
output of 1893, and still farther below the output 
of 1892, which was worth almost six hundred and | 
seventy-five million dollars. 

The decrease in production does not mean that 
the mines of the country are becoming exhausted. | 
It is a part of the general depression which pre- 
vailed in 1894. The pig iron production, for 
instance, was affected by the decreased demand 
for iron in the manufactures, and fell off in| 
amount nearly half a million tons, while the value 
of the pig iron which was produced fell off nearly 
twenty million dollars. 

The largest item by far in our mining account 
is coal. It is much greater than the combined 
value of all the gold and silver that is mined. 

Of gold, our miners dug in 1894 a little less than 
forty million dollars’ worth. This is in itself a 
very respectable amount. Of course it is much 
less than the world’s waste and its need for manu- 
facturing and coinage purposes; but Australia 
and South Africa contribute large supplies in 
addition. 

The production of gold in this country has 
lately increased. More was mined in this country 
last year than in any year since 1878. It still, 
however, ranks behind silver in value. Sixty- 
four million dollars’ worth of that metal was 
mined in 1894. 

For a time the value of the copper product was 
greater than that of gold; but the account now 
stands the other way. In 1894 the value of the 
gold product surpassed that of copper by cix 
million dollars. 

The silver product has been falling off. This 
is probably not because there is less silver in the 


| Josephine and to Marie Antoinette. 
| tures are objects of pursuit, and so are buttons, 





than across country, as, for instance, when I | 
proceeded to explore the course of the river | 


mind a sense of injustice and a desire for revenge | earth to be mined, but because the low price for it 
that may make him more dangerous to the com-| has led many mines to diminish or suspend their 
munity when he is let out of prison than he was | production. Not so much by ten million ounces 
when he was put in. was mined in 1894 as in 1893. 

Two recent experiments in criminal reform are There is no country in the world so rich in the 





American children and young people are, un 
doubtedly, the most energetic collectors in the 
world. There are accumulations in this country 


| both large and costly, not only of the objects 


usually gathered together, such as seals, auto- 
graphs, stamps and postmarks, but of things 
utterly valueless outside of a collection. 

One lad in one of our large cities has cabinets of 
old shoes, including those worn by noted statesmen 
and authors, and slippers once belonging to 
Cigarette pic- 


bill-heads, and scraps of gowns worn by noted 
women. 

Nearly all young people who have begun to 
gather collections of objects have found that the 
desire to help them by friends, acquaintances and 
even strangers is almost universal. 

If the pursuit, then, is easy as well as fascinating, 
why not choose an object to collect which is of 
interest in itself? The dolls, in their national or 
individual costume, are a lesson of historic im. 
portance. But cigarette pictures surely convey 
little significance except to dealers in tobacco. 

In the great National Museum at Amsterdam, one 
of the most interesting apartments is that in which 
may be seen miniature houses with glass sides, 
which represent the dwellings of wealthy burghers, 
of nobles, and of peasants during four centuries. 
Each apartment is accurately furnished, and the 
dolls and figures representing the people of these 
centuries are dressed in the costumes of their time. 
It is an object-lesson of the social history of Holland 
of great value. It was begun by a child, continued 
by his father, and is now in charge of the govern- 
ment. 

When zeal and money can accomplish great 
results, why waste them on valueless rubbish? 


* 
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WITTY REPROACH. 


Writing of the period of the French Revolution, 
Monsieur Géraud tells of the witty rebuke which a 
Royalist received for lukewarmness. This gentle- 
man, Monsieur de Coigny, appeared at a public 
entertainment when more devoted followers of 
the king had accompanied him to Gaud and were 
sharing his misfortunes. Persons who knew him 
for a brave soldier who had recently lost his arm 
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in the king’s service, wondered at this display of 
indifference. 

Mademoiselle Bourgouin did not hesitate to 
express her surprise. “Ah, sir,” she inquired, 
“did you wear your heart on your arm?” 


* 
> 





HARD TO READ. 


It is said that Jules Janin, the celebrated French 
writer and critic, was noted for the illegibility of 
his handwriting. It was so bad as to be a perfect 
nightmare to the printers, and only two composi- 
tors out of the whole staff of the Journal des 
Débats were able to read it. 

When he contributed to any other periodical, he 
was always forced to dictate his work to Madame 
Janin, who wrote an excellent hand. 

One day he wrote a letter to a friend, who, after 
much pondering and squinting, managed to de- 
cipher two or three words, which made him think 
that his correspondent must be Janin. He imme- 
diately started for the writer’s home at Passy. 

“Ah, here you are!” exclaimed Janin, joyfully, 
as he welcomed him. “You have read my letter?” 

“Not at all,”’ replied his friend, with a smile. “I 
have received it, and I’ve brought it for you to 
read it to me.” 

“Well,” said Janin, doubtfully, “I'll try.” 

Janin was not malicious, but occasionally he 
would say a severe thing, as if it were wrung from 
him, without his being able to hold it back. One 
day a rich but ill-natured man, who made sad 
havoc of the French language, called. upon Janin, 
and began a tirade upon some trivial matter in 
execrable French. 

After listening politely for some time, Janin at 
last replied to his visitor in Latin. 

“What do you mean, Monsieur Janin?” de- 
manded the man, angrily. “I don’t understand 
you; I can’t speak Latin.” 

“Try, sir, try!” cried the great critic. “You 
could not speak it worse than you do French!” 


* 
> 





EDUCATION AND POLITICS. 


The school question as related to religious 
instruction has acquired of late great prominence 
in Canadian political aftairs. Indeed, it at one time 
threatened to cause a change in the Dominion 
ministry, or a dissolution of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. 

In the older Canadian provinces, where the 
population is not very unequally divided between 
Roman Catholics, mostly of French origin, and 
Protestants, the system of separate schools has 
generally prevailed. In Manitoba the same condi- 
tions at first existed, and the same system was 
adopted. 

But now a small minority of the people of 
Manitoba are Roman Catholics. A law to create a 
single national system of schools was passed in 
1890. The recent crisis came from an attempt of 
the opponents of this law to have it set aside 
through the Canadian courts, and finally through 
the Privy Council of Great Britain. 

Without entering into the merits of this particular 
case, it may be insisted that the « hools of 
acountry should be solely and completely under 
the control of one government. 

Whether the control over school matters be exer- 
cised by the nation, as in Great Britain, the state, 
as in this country, or the province, as in Canada; 
however the problem of religious instruction may 
be settled, in every case there should be unity of 
plan and supremacy of authority. 

The education of the children of a country is too 
important a matter to be committed to the uncertain 
currents of politics. 





* 
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COLOR-LOVER. 


Turner, the great artist, could never have 
enough of pure color. One varnishing day, the 
artist Lee had asked the other academicians for 
criticisms of his work, a farmhouse on fire, and 
one and another threw in pertinent suggestions. 
At last Turner approached: 

“Ah, here is Mr. Turner,” said Lee, “but he never 
has anything to say.” 

“Put more fire in your house!” said the master, 
and passed on. It was not half blazing enough for 
him! 

William Westall said that he once saw a picture 
of Turner’s wherein a palm-tree had been painted 
yellow, and he felt it a duty to approach the 
famous artist, though with trepidation and apolo- 
gies, and to inform him that a palm-tree never is 
yellow. 

“I have travelled a great deal in the East, Mr. 
Turner,” he said, “and therefore I know of what I 
am speaking. I can assure you that a palm-tree 
is never of that color; it is always green.” 

“Umph!” grunted Turner, almost transfixing 
him with the glance of his keen eyes. “I can’t 
afford it! Can’t afford it!” And he walked away. 

“I felt under his steady gaze,” said Westall, 
“that it was quite immaterial what color the tree 
might be in nature, so long as he desired it differ- 
ent. I think I could have sworn that it was 
different while I was under his eye!” 


seu 
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A MODEST PHILOSOPHER. 


John Stuart Mill was an una ing philosopher. 
He strove to give his wife the credit of his works, 
and he was never pretentious in claiming prece- 
dence among men. Miss Cobbe, in her “Life,” 
relates this anecdote of Mr. Mills’s modesty : 

She was talking to him one day about the diffi- 
culty of doing mental work when disturbed by the 
music of street-bands, and instanced the case of a 
gentleman who was thrown into a frenzy by their 
noise. 

“It does not interfere with my work,” said Mr. 
Mills. 

Miss Cobbe remarked that Herbert Spencer was 
much annoyed by such disturbance. 

“Ah, yes, of course!” rejoined the modest man. 
“Writing Spencer’s works one must have quiet!” 

He was so unconscious of the freedom from 








Logic” and “Political Economy” that he would 
allow, while writing, his cat to lie on his table or 
on his neck. His gentleness and his absorption in 
his theme protected him. 


THE SPIRIT OF CRITICISM. 


“This is a dreadful age!” exclaimed Mrs. Brag- 
don, dropping into her chair on her return from 
church and fanning herself with the cover of the 
book she held. ‘‘People criticise each other contin- 
ually, and nobody passes unscathed.” Her husband 
laid down his paper, and inquired what particular 
circumstance had aroused her attention to the fact. 


“Why, just go to meeting! 


that comes down the aisle, and every movement 
that’s made. 
“Then there’s the set of those who pay attention. 
They look at the minister, but what for? The are 
ust weighing his words in order to trip him up. 
me think he uses one hand to gesture with more 
than the other, and some think his feet are braced 
k too far. TI heard one woman say she couldn’t 
enjoy his preaching because that lock of hair on 
his crown stood up so brashy. Every word he lets 
fall is passed judgment on.” 
Mrs. Bragdon stopped talking because she was 
breathless. 
“Seems to me you noticed considerable more than 
the sermon to think this all up,” said Mr. Bragdon, 


slyly. 

XSi, it isn’t confined to the church, not even to 
the choir, though every note they have sung for 
—— has been tuned with a sort of mental —-. 
ork and pronounced off the key—it’s the whole 
world generally. If you talk and take any part in 
things, 7 are judged by your words; and if you 
keep still, they say ‘it looks rather suspicious their 
keeping so still,’ and so it goes. 1 am tired to 
death of criticism!” 

“Well,” said her companion, getting to the safe 
distance of the door before he finished, “for a 
woman that dislikes criticism, your little passing 
tribute to the town generally is a very praise- 
worthy attempt.” 


BORES. 


Dean Hole, of Rochester Cathedral, England, in 
his lecture on “Bores and Impostors,” did not 
refer to the man who is a “‘bore” because he will 
talk when you wish to speak, but to those social 
mosquitoes who annoy and irritate. Said the 
dean: 


“The bore always talks to you about what you 
don’t understand or don’t like. One of them wrote 
to me some time ago, stating that he had heard that 
many years ago the Danes stretched the skins of 
their dead on the cathedral doors, and asked for 
some information on the subject. I replied that I 
was too much occupied with the bodies and souls 
of Christians to give much thought to the epidermis 
of the early Danes. Another wrote me that a man 
in Rochester owed him money, and asked whether 
I could not collect it for him. I replied that I was 


a dean, not a dun. 
“Then there is the idle bore. He is a terrible 


nuisance. I knew one of them, an idle farmer. 
who used to call upon an industrious farmer and 
talk, and talk, and talk. Once, after wasting a 


whole afternoon, he got ready to go. His horse 
was at the door. 
“‘Going through the town?’ the industrious 


farmer asked. 
oe , 


“*Know the cooper’s shop?’ 

“*Yaas—fellow who makes barrels.’ 

«*Well, just stop there and have two hoops put 
around your waist or you’ll burst with self- 
importance.’ ” 


CHINESE LAUNDRY TICKETS. 


The Chinese washermen have a system of ticket- 
ing a bundle of soiled clothes based on the many 
gods and goddesses of the laundry. Though it is 
complicated, the laundryman seldom delivers a 
bundle of washed clothes to the wrong person. 


Furthermore, if the ticket is lost, the chances are 
that you will not get your linen, unless you are a 
particular friend of the proprietor. Instances are 
on record where an American has gone to court to 
force the Chinese to yield up the washing, but the 
judge was not convinced that the case of the white 
man was a good one. 

The Chinese laundryman at the hogingin of each 
week makes out a batch of checks, in duplicate, to 
be used as wash tickets. He selects the name of 
some god or goddess, or of some object, as the sun, 
the moon, or the stars. To this name he prefixes a 
number, as ““Moon, No. 1,” “Moon, No. 2,” and so 


on. 

In the space between the two legends—for the 
signs are repeated twice—he has his own name, as 
for instance, “‘Wah Lee.” 

When a customer takes a bundle of washing to 
the laundry, the Chinese, first tearing a ticket in 
two in a ragged fashion, pate one-half on the packet 
for reference; the other half he gives as a receipt 
to the person who has brought the package of 
laundry. 

It must be presented when the laundry is de- 
manded, and no fears need be entertained that the 

kage of clean clothes will not be forthcoming, 
‘or they are scrupulously exact in these matters. 


LARGE FAMILY. 


Ata recent public celebration in a New England 
town, at which several state dignitaries were pres- 
ent, an old gentleman of rural aspect propounded 
many questions in a hoarse whisper to his nearest 
neighbor. 


“Who’s that sitting over there in the big chair?” 
he demanded. 

, — governor,” responded his neighbor lacon- 
cally. 

“And who are all those men gathered behind 
him?” persisted the old man. 

“Suite,” replied the other shortly. 

“All of ’em!” gasped the old man. 

His neighbor nodded. 

“Well, I swanny!” ejaculated the questioner, 
after a moment’s stunned astonishment; “we think 
we've got a ty fair show o’ Emmonses in this 
town, but if all those fellows are Sweets, as near of 
an age as most of ’em look, I should like to see the 
rest o’ the family, that’s all I’ve got to say! My 
stars! What doin’s they must have, come Thanks- 
givin’ an’ Christmas!” 


GOLDSMITH’S OBITUARY NOTICE. 


It would be difficult to find a more quaint 
announcement of death than that published in an 
old newspaper in 1774, at the time of Oliver 
Goldsmith’s demise. 


1774, April 4. Died, Dr. Oliver Goldsmith. 
Deserted is the Village; the Traveller hath laid 
him down to rest; the Good-natured Man is no 
more; he Stoops but to Conquer; the Vicar hath 
erformed his sad office; it is a mournful task 
rom which the Hermit may essay to meet the dread 


disturbance required to write his own “System of | tyrant with more than Grecian or Roman fortitude. 


There’s a set that sit | 
and look around over the church, spying out things | 
to talk over Monday. They notice every garment | 





Rheumatism is cured in thousands of cases 
by Eimer & Amend’s famous remedy known as 
“Prescription No. 2851.” Sufferers should try it. A 
bottle sent free anywhere in U. 8. on receipt of- $1.00. 
Eimer & Amend, 205 Third Avenue, New York. [Adr. 








Bors AND GIRLS CAN MAKE MONEY SELL- 
ing the “Cresco,” a corset that will not break at 
waist. Some of our most successful agents are young 
people. THE MICHIGAN CorRseET Co., Jackson, Mich. 


COWLES’ ART SCHOOL 


Instructors: Douglas Volk, Theodore Wendel, Ross 
Turner, C. Howard Walker, A. M. Andersen, W. J. Kaula, 
Samuel W. Neill, H. B. Pennell, Amy M. Sacker, Annie 
E. Riddell, F. M. Cowles, W. E. Burbank, G. B. Ho 


. 
13th Year. Drawing and Painting, including Still 
Life, Water-Colors, Architectural Rendering, Decora- 
tive Design. Special attention to Life Studies, Por- 
traiture, Illustrating. Class in Modelling. 


* 
S500 in Scholarships. Free access to the Museum 
of Fine Arts. Begin at any time. For circulars address, 
F. M. COWLES, 145 Dartmouth Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
ZA 5, abi 
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iyo have the remotest idea of pursuing a BUSINESS 
or SHORTHAND course of study, now or later, you 
should send right away for a beautiful cloth-bound book 
that tells about business education and a \HOOL 
OF BUSINESS more famous from ocean to ocean 
than ong other on the continent. Investa tal card. 
ddress “R. B. U.,” ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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“Baldwin Style” 


au 


in those $12 
Suits and $15 
Fall Over- 
coats. 


Handsome all- 
wool fabrics—you 
can have samples 
by asking. 

Honestly made 
—all seams silk 
sewed. 


Baldwin doesn’t 
make ‘* bargain ”’ 
clothing; only first 
class goods, best 
work and correct 
styles. 26 years a 
leader in this line. 

Illustrated Catalogue Free. Samples and meas- 
urement rules—to insure correct size—on request. 


Men’s Suits #10 to $30. Fall Overcoats $10 to $28. 
Boys’ Suits @3 up. Boys’ Reefers, Overcuats, etc. 


Baldwin the Clothier, 
Fulton and Smith Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
P. 8S. No matter where you are you can deal safely with 


BALDWIN. Money with order is simplest. Refunded if 
yoods do not please. 
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COPYRIGHT, 1695, BY WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Every improvement to the Bicycle in material 
used, in pattern or in the machinery for manu- 
facture is added to the Crescent Bicycles just 

as soon as it’s proven practical. When you buy a 


rescent 


** Sky-High’’ 


You geta wheel fresh from the factory with all 

the latest improvements and fully guaranteed by 

the largest Bicycle Manufacturers in the world. 

| We are represented in the principal Cities 
and Towns of the United States. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 
| Factory : Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Branch: 35 Barclay St., N.Y. 


ilk Thread Holders 


J 
his holder protects the skein from becoming sna: 
ed or soiled until the last thread is used. Ask you 
dealer for our wash apo Se new patent a 
nly, sent postpai 0 
One Sample Skein any AP wok ge receipt 
of five cents in Stamps. Once used, you will 
always buy ge silk in this holder. 
Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co. 
7 Union St., New London, Conn. 
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Books for Youngsters. —®© 





In the Okefenokee. 


A Story of War Time and the Great Georgia 
Gram. By Louis PENDLETON, author of “ e 
Wedd ng Garment.” Four illustrations by Victor 
A. Searles. i2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


A Joliy Good Summer. 


By MARY P. WELLS SMITH, author of “Jolly Good 
mes,” ete. Square iémo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
1.25. 


The Mushroom Cave. 
By EVELYN RAYMOND, author of “The Little 
Lady of the Horse.” Illustrated by Victor A. 
Searles. Square 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Dorothy and Anton. 


A Sequel to “ Dear Daughter pevetie By A. G. 
PLYMPTON, Illustrated by the author. Square 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 


Frowzle the Runaway. 


A Fable for Children. By LiLty F. WEss 
HOEFT, author of “ Sparrow, the Tramp,” “ Flip- 
wing, the Spy,” etc. llustrated by Jessie McDer- 
mott. Square izmo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Through Forest and Plain. 
A Tale of Flowers and Filibusters. By ASHMORE 
RUSSAN and FREDERICK BOYLE. Illustrated by 
Hiram Barnes. i6mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


At all Bookstores. 


SSEL- | 


| The Keeper of the Salamander’s 
rder. 


A Tale of. Strange Adventures in. Unknown 
Climes. By WILLIAM SHATTUCK. With ninety- 
five illustrations by Walter and Isabel Shattuck. 
Small 4to. Cloth. $2.00. 


Joel: A Boy of Galilee. 


By ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON. With ten illus- 
eed by Victor A. Searles, Square igmo. Cloth. 





By M. CARRIE HYDE, 

| Goostie. 

| Yan and Nochie of Tappan Sea. 
Under the Stable Floor. 


| A Christmas Story. 
| 8vols. Illustrated. Square iémo. 
| paper sides. Each, 30 cents. 


Cloth back, 





| By the Author of “Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 


| Don. 
| With frontispiece by J. Finnemore. 
|My Honey. 


A Story. Each iémo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Post-paid on receipt of price. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, - - 


Boston, Mass. 





GRACEFUL SKATING 





can only be done by using the best of 
Skates. If you wish to be sure of getting 
the best there is, secure a pair made by 


The Samuel Winslow 
Skate Mfg. Co., 


WORCESTER, MASS., 


the oldest and largest Skate- Makers in 
America, whose line of Ice Skates for 
1895 is more complete than ever before. 
A new Patent, Quick Adjust- 
ing arrangement is on 1895 Skates. 


LOOK AT IT. 


We don’t make the Cheapest and 
Poorest Skate in the market. 

We make the Strongest and Best 
Ice Skate known. 


Look for our Special Advertisement in November. 
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THE DOLL THAT GREW. 


Two children sat in a window low, 

Where graceful vines ever loved to creep, 

A cradle swinging, now fast now slow, 
Rocking a doll to sleep. 


His chubby face, and his ringlets brown, 

Her laugh | Re and her dimples fair,— 

A sunbeam, lost in the vines, looked down, 
Glinting her yellow hair. 


I said, “Good-bye, happy ones, Fpod- bye: 

E’er I come back, little girl and boy. 

Your laugh will fade to a common 8: 
ocking this childish joy.” 


Their eyes looked grave, for a moment’s thought, 

But could not take in the meaning cold. 

She shook her head, till his brown crown caught 
Showers of curling gold. 


“When you come back, me will be so tall,” 

He said, “and proud.” “Yes me will,” said she. 

“The doll will grow, and the cradle—all, 
Lovely as they can be.” 


And far away in the world of tide, 

In dreams and fancies, that picture fair— 

The girl’s sweet faith and the boy’s glad pride— 
Followed me everywhere. 


Ah, could it stay, could it always be! 

But each joy falls with a broken wing ; 

Then night comes on, and it cannot see, 
oaning, it cannot sing. 


With years of winter upon my head, 
With years of summer upon my face, 
I came, . | haunting desire led, 
ack to the selfsame place. 
The same sun struggled and wandered through, 
And glinted ringlets of brown and gold; 
The doll had grown, and the cradle, too, 
velier than of old. 
The two still sat in the window low, 
eir so full of a love so deep— 
A cradle swinging, so soft and slow, 
Rocking their child to sleep. 


Original. EDWARD D. OLDHAM. 
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TWO WAYS. 


The wives of two of the professors in one of our 
colleges came out of church together one Sunday 
morning talking of the sermon, which had been 
preached by a stranger. 

‘I thought he meant me,”’ said Mrs. Lynn, 
‘when he said, ‘Several hundred strangers come 
among you every year,—young men who have 
left friends and home behind them, and for whom 
loving mothers are praying,—and you suffer them 
to remain strangers and friendless. Not a door is 
open to them but that of the saloon. No one but 
the bur-keeper has a smile of welcome.’ I really 
thought he looked directly at me. I often think 
bow dreary it is for the young men in my 
husband’s classes. Most of them, I infer, have 
not an acquaintance.in the city. They stay here 
friendless for four years. I must do something.” 

“And I,”’ said Mrs. Poole. ‘It is our Chris- 
tian duty.” 

Ben Wilson was poring over his books in his 
bare little bedroom, a day or two later, when an 
inspiring note was brought to him: 

“Mrs. Poole. At home February tenth, from 
seven to ten p. m.” 

Wilson was a man of sense and a hard student, 
but his breath quickened. In the two long, lonely 
years which he had spent in the great city, this 
was the first intimation he had received that a 
home in it was open to him. He was a warm- 
hearted, affectionate fellow, and the loneliness 
had sometimes seemed almost intolerable. He 


showed the note with a good deal of excitement to | 


one of the men in class. 

“Yes, we all gotthem. It will bea jam. Dress- 
suit, men standing about in corners knowing 
nobody. J don't go.” 

‘Nor I,” said Wilson. ‘I have no dress suit, 
nor even gloves. But—I should like to talk to a 
lady once again !’’ 

It was a bitter disappointment. He called on 
Mrs. Poole after the reception, but was told, as 
were all the young men who did so, that she ‘‘did 
not receive to-day.” 

“I can’t be bored with a perpetual stream of 
undergraduates,” she told her husband. ‘I have 
done my duty to them.”’ 

A few days later Ben met Professor Lynn com- 
ing out of class. ‘‘My wife,” said the professor, 
‘‘wishes you to take tea with us to-morrow. No 
dress nor ceremony, remember.”’ 

Ben brushed his coat, as he made ready, with a 
beating heart. He was a poor man, working his 
way through college; but he was of gentle breed- 
ing, and when he entered the little library, and 
was welcomed by the low-voiced, kind little 
woman and her children, it seemed like home to 
him. There were but two of his class there. 
They all sat around the fire and talked, and then 
had a simple, gay supper; and then Mrs. Lynn 
played, and they all sang, in and out of tune. 

When they were going, she said, ‘I wish you 
would come to this house on Sunday afternoons, 
as if it were your home. 
books will be, and the piano, and the fire, and in 
summer, the garden. They are all yours.” 

She shook hands with them again, with smiling, 
friendly eyes. 

Ben felt as if he had been at home with his 
mother when he went back to his boarding-house. 
He is making his way in his chosen profession 
now, but he talks of these Sunday afternoons 
still, and of the help the little woman and her 
home gave to him and to many other young men 
in their struggle to be Christian gentlemen. 





If I am not here the | 
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‘The undergraduates’ were sometimes a trouble 
to her, no doubt. But was the end not worth the 
trouble ? 
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MARIA EDGEWORTH, DAUGHTER 
AND SISTER. 


Never, surely, was there a gifted woman more 
simple, friendly, capable and, above all, loving 
and lovable in the ordinary relations of life, than 
Maria Edgeworth. Indeed, in her case, the ordi- 
nary relations became extraordinary relations, 
demanding unusual sweetness, tact and devotion, 
for she was the eldest daughter by his first wife of 
a father four times married, whose household 
included, besides children by each wife, maternal 
and paternal aunts of the ever-increasing brood. 
He was the father in all of nineteen children, of 
whom thirteen survived him. 

His daughter Maria was thirty years old at the 
time of his last marriage, to a lady about her own 
age, of whom she became at once the unfailing 
friend and helper. Maria was an extra mother, 
as it were, to the children, and was besides her 
father’s secretary and assistant in managing his 
Irish estate. All these cares were outside those of 
authorship, which she regarded as far less her 
career than were her domestic duties. 

In literary work she was her father’s partner 
and collaborator in many books, and submissive to 
his criticism always, though critics now pronounce 
her judgment to have been superior to his, and his 
suggestions to have been sometimes anything but 
an improvement. The work accomplished by her 
unhampered hand is her best. 


The picture of the Edgeworth nog! drawn in 
the recent “Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth” 
is one delightful and inspiring to behold. Such 
heeeer, affection, gaiety, industry, intelligence 
and aspiration pervading and uniting so large and 
various a group-was a veritable triumph of civili- 
zation. A touching and striking scene is that of 
the last birthday of Richard Edgeworth, the father, 
drawn by Maria’s hand. 

He had been very ill; and she, to please him 
had been writing “Ormond,” one of her best and 
most aprightly books, though tears were often in 
her eyes and deep anxiety in her heart as she 
penned the merriest passages, rewarded afterward 
to the full by his eager interest as they were read 
aloud to the family. 

“This day, so anxiously expected, has arrived,” 
she wrote to an aunt, “the only birthday of my 
father’s for many, many years which 5 not 
brought unmixed feelings of pleasure. He had 
had a terrible night, but when I went into his room 
and s at the foot of his bed, his voice was 
strong and cheerful as usual. 

“IT put into his hand the hundred and sixty 
ees pages of ‘Ormond’ which kind-hearted 

unter had successfully managed to get ready for 
this day. How my dear father can, in the midst of 
such sufferings, take so much pleasure in such 
things is astonishing. O my dear Sophy, what 
must be the fund of warm affection from which 
this springs! And what infinite, exquisite pleasure 


me! 

“*Call Sneyd hv ipa GF he said, and swallowed 

some stirabout and said he felt renovated. Sneyd 

fa son, returned from an absence] was seated at 
ie foot of his bed. 

“Now, Maria, di 

“I began: ‘Kin : 

“Then he said, ‘I must tell Sneyd the story sg to 
this,’ and most eloquently, most beautifully did he 
tell the story. No mo could have guessed he 
was an invalid, if they had only heard him speak.” 

Later in the day the brave old invalid, a model 
Irish landlord of a rare type, had himself driven 
to see about materials for a bridge, taking with 
him three sons and Maria in the coach to continue 
the ——e on the way; and again in the evening 
he gathered the family about him in the library to 
listen to more. 

“He sat in the armchair by the fire; ce mother 
in the opposite armchair, Pakenham in the chair 
behind her, Francis on a stool at her feet, Maria 
beside them; William next, Lucy, Sneyd; on the 
sofa opposite the fire, as when you were here, 
Honora, Fanny, Harriet and Sophy; my aunts 
news te my father, and Lovell between them and 
the sofa.” 


It was the last time, for the old man died within 
a fortnight, but it is little wonder that, accustomed 
to such an audience, at once loving, critical and 
appreciative, Maria never cared too much—as she 
was naturally also too simple and truly modest to 
care too little—for the admiration of the great out- 
side public. Some of her works, notably “Castle 
Rackrent” and “The Absentee,” have recently 
experienced, and deservedly, a revival of their 
first fame; but whether they should live or not in 
public favor, such a family history, so sweetly, 
brightly, simply told in the “Letters” now given to 
the public, can never with any change of literary 
fashion lose either its lesson or its charm. 


anywhere and read on!’ 
‘orny recovered —’ 
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CARRYING THE FLAG. 


As the Trojans defended their Palladium and the 
Romans their standards, modern nations defend 
the flag, which is to them the symbol of their 
nationality and their collective force. The bearer 
of the colors is chosen from among the best soldiers 
in the battalion; and this man is depended upon 
not only to lay down his life for them, but to do 
more thanthat. There are circumstances, it seems, 
in which the color-bearer is not permitted even to 
lie down and die when he has received a mortal 
wound, with the flag in his hands. 


Recently the French government has erected at 
Ichériden, in Kabylia, Algeria, a monument to 
commemorate the planting of the national flag on 
the heights at that place in 1857—an event which 

ractically ended the resistance of the Kabyles to 
he Frenc’ a gg > & 

The Kabyles had made a stand at the very 
summit of one of the mountains of the Atlas range, 
and from this they were dislodged only by a series 
of terrible charges, in which a great number of 
French soldiers lost their lives. 

On the final charge of all, the standard-bearer of 
a battalion of Zouaves fell dead. A sergeant, 
whose name was Barthélemy, seized the flag and 
bore it aloft, at the head of the command. ball 
pierced his y; and as he was sinking to the 
earth, his dimmed senses noticed that every one of 
the color-guard about him had fallen at the same 


volley. 

If Barthélem fell, there would be no one to take 
up the flag and carry it forward. Perhaps it was 
the turning-point of the battle. He was not per- 
mitted to die under such circumstances. 

So, overcoming his pain and his deadly faintness 
by a tremendous effort of the will, Barthélemy kept 
his feet and staggered forward. The ae omng 
of the ridge reached, he remained standing there, 
still holding the flag, while the Zouaves swept past 
him, chasing down the other slope the now retreat- 
ing. Kabyles. 

he victory won, Barthélemy sank down to die. 

Another brave defence of a flag is recorded by 

the French to the credit of one of their enemies. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


In their war in Maximilian’s behalf against the 
independence of Mexico, the French made an 
assault on San Pablo del Monte, where the 
Mexicans had with them the standard of Zacatecas 
—a flag which, for some reason, was looked upon 

as especially sacred. 
The Mexicans were beaten, but the man who bore 
oman me 4 


overhauled the train in this way. Nevertheless. 
the train started again without him, the dog still 
following. He repeated his tactics, and arrived at 
Brillanne, after a run of more than ten miles, a 
few seconds behind the train. 

This time the dog’s mistress endeavored to get 
him into her compartment. He had run out upon 





the cherished standard of 


the d track, when a train coming in the oppo. 





i 
desperately fighting, in spite of a serious wound. 
@€ was overcome at Jast, and the flag was 
snatched from his hands. 

“Kill me!” the ———— man exclaimed. He, 
too, wished to die rather than have the flag taken 
from him. 

“We do not kill heroes like you,” said the French 
officer incommand. The unfortunate Mexican was 
compelled to see the banner carried away by his 
country’s enemies. It was taken to Paris, where it 
is still shown as a valued trophy. 

There, however, it serves to remind its captors 
victorious for a t, that na d 
cause may meet with worthy retribution. The last 
chapter of this conquest of Mexico was one of dire 
disaster for those who undertook it. It forms a 
disgraceful page in the history of France, and was 
the prelude of a still greater national shame—the 
conquest of France by Germany. 
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BICYCLING. 


When first the leaves begin to fall, 
And, trailing over fence and wall 

The vines their crimson beacons burn 
To light the road at an A turn, 

Then joy it is to mount the wheel 
And on the silent steed of steel 

Fly like a spirit of the wind,— 

Joy at your side, and Care behind! 


Now in, now out the roadway leads, 
Tpreea: spicy woods and fragrant meads, 
Alongside pebbly brooks that run 

Singing their gladness to the sun ; 

An up-hill climb, a down-hill coast, 

A level spin past tree post,— 
Breathing the fresh autumnal air.— 

Joy beside, and, behind you, Care! 


Who would be full of py and strong, 
And day by day find life a song? 
Wake with the dawn, and in its glow 

Race with the sun an hour or so: 

Mount the swift wheel for one short spin,— 
Health is the geal that you shall win; 

Care stays behind, but at your side— 

Joy is your comrade while you ride! 


Original. FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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TOO TENDER. 


Mrs. Maloney was on her hands and knees scrub- 
bing the kitchen floor with all her might, when her 
neighbor, Mrs. Flaherty, opened the door and 
walked in. “It’s a pity ye haven’t got a hoosband 
that ’ud be some help to yez, instead av coolin’ his 


heels wid Pauddheen Doolan’s widower on the | 


wharf the livelong day,” remarked the visitor, ina 
tone of deep commiseration. 


“There aint but the wan fault wid Moike,” spoke 
Roce Maloney warmly, as she rested from her 
labors and shoved a chair across the unwashed 
portion of the floor toward her visitor; “jist the 
wan fault—he’s too tinder-hearted.” 

Mrs. Flaherty raised her eyebrows. : 

“Tt’s the brathin’ thruth,” asserted Mrs. Maloney 
with rising color. ‘It’s himsilf that has towld me 
manny’s the toime, that the rayson he laves the 
house an’ goes down to the wharf is bekase he 
can’t abear the soight av his woife that oughter be 
foldin’ her hands loike a lady—thim is his very 
wurrds—wurrkin’ loike a shlave. 

“An’ wasn’t it the same way whin Phalim hurted 
himsilf wid the hatchet on his lift fut?” demanded 
Mrs. Maloney, in answer to an incredulous expres- 
sion on her visitor’s ruddy face. 

“If ye don’t belave me, Oi wisht ye cud ’ve seen 
Moike that avenin’. He was loike wan woild till 
Oi sint him aff. ‘Oi can’t shtand it to hear that 
4 croyin’,’ says he. ‘Oi’ll have to lave;’ an’ he 
lift, an’ niver coom back for thray hours. 

“An’ it was the same whin the childern had the 
maysels, the foor av ’em togither. ‘Oi’ve got to 
go over to Dan’s an’ shtay,’ says Moike to me, ‘for 
t’ll break me heart,’ says he, ‘to say you oop day 
an’ noight wid thim childern, an’ doin’ all the 
washin’ besoides,’ says he, ‘an’ the cookin’ an’ all! 
Oi’ll tak mesilf aff an’ give ye wan liss mouth to 
— he says, wid the tears in his oyes; an’ aff he 
wint. ° 

“Naw,” said Mrs. Maloney defiantly, as she 
dipped her scrubbing-brush in her pail and made a 
few passes around the legs of her caller’s chair 
“if anny wan says Moike aint a tinder-hearted 
man, they don’t know the manin’ ay the word. It’s 
his wan fault.” 
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CLEVER DETECTIVES. 


The smartest criminals are generally as stupid as 
they are smart, and sooner or later meet their 
reward. A clever capture was recently made by 
Paris detectives. Walking in the Rue St. Martin, 
their attention was attracted by a man pushing a 
large packing-case on a hand-cart. The man 
seemed to be talking to himself, and though this is 
not an unusual eccentricity, they thought it worth 
while to listen. 


“Don’t be afraid, old fellow, I will take the 


shortest cut,”’ he was heard to say. 

In the Rue de we he deposited the packing- 
case in a warchouse belonging to one M. Roux. 
The detectives concealed themselves there. About 


midnight they saw a man emerge from the case, 
and with a set of tools begin to demolish the safe 
lock. Eventually he opened the safe, took the _ 
and silver it contained, and retired to his packing- 


case again. 

The detectives quietly awaited the return of his 
confederate. In the morning he appeared, and 
was arrested without noise outside the warehouse. 

Then piecing the case on a hand-cart, the detec- 
tives dragged it to the office of the police commis- 


sary. 

“ls it you?” inquired the man in the box. 

“Yes, don’t be uneasy. I will take the shortest 
cut,” replied a detective. 

The astonishment of the robber was great when 
he was released from the case in the presence of a 
police commissioner. 
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OUTRUNNING A TRAIN. 


By way of satirizing the running arrangements 
of slow railroads, absurd stories are sometimes 
told of dogs tied behind trains and keeping up with 
them; but a true story of this sort is undoubtedly 
a novelty. Such a story, seemingly well authenti- 
cated, comes from the department of the Lower 
Alps, in France: 


The railway which runs from Manosque to 
Brillanne crosses a wy | district, and is somewhat 
tortuous. Recently a lady who took the train at 
Manosque had been accompanied to the station by 
her dog. The dog was left outside, but the train 
had scarcely started when she saw that the faithful 
creature was in full pursuit, and trying to outrun 
the locomotive. He was soon distanced, of course, 
but when the train drew up at Volx, some time 
afterward, the lady was astonished to see the dog 
come neue 


up. 
He had taken a short cut across the hills, and 





site direction struck him, and killed him instantly. 

The performance of the faithful creature had 
excited great admiration among the passengers, 
and there was much grief at the tragical end of his 
pursuit. 
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GIANT BIRDS. 


In that long, narrow triangle which forms the 
southern extremity of South America, and which, 
since the first visits of Magellan and other early 
navigators, has been associated in the imagination 
of many readers with the storms of Cape Horn and 
the mysteries of Tierra del Fuego, geologists have 
lately discovered the remains of a class of gigantic 
birds which, in many respects, differed not only 
from all birds now living, but from all birds that 
are known ever to have existed elsewhere upon 
the globe. 


These birds, it is believed, could not fly, and their 

1 jaws were so like those of some four-footed 

ast that when one of them—an under jaw about 

twenty-one inches in length—was exhibited in 

England two years ago many naturalists would 

not admit that it had longe to a bird at all, and 

asserted that it must be the jaw of some animal 
resembling a gigantic sloth. 

More recent discoveries, however, have proved 
that no mistake was made in ascribing the jaw in 
question to a bird. Specimens of entire skulls, 
and of other parts of the skeletons, have been 
found in Patagonia, which show that long before 
the records of human history begin, and possibly 
before man had made his appearance on the earth, 
such birds inhabited that country. 

Their leg-bones were proportionate in size and 
strength to their jaws. They had wings, but natu- 
ralists think that these wings, like those of the 
ostrich, were not used for flight, but simply as an 
aid in —— 

Gigantic flightless birds, some even larger per- 
haps than those of South America, are known to 
have lived in other parts of the world, but there 
are certain peculiarities of structure which separate 
the extinct Patagonian birds from all others. This 

ves them a peculiar scientific interest, because it 

as been found that many of the four-footed 
animals inhabiting South America in ancient times 
were unlike those of the other continents. 

Such discoveries are as full of meaning to the 
geologist, who is trying to read in the records of 
nature the history of the globe, as are the ancient 
inscriptions and human remains found in tombs 
and caves and temples to students of the early 
history of man. 
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THE BULLY WAS SATISFIED. 


Physical size and grand proportions are looked 
upon by the French-Canadians with great respect, 
and the doings of their “big men” are treasured in 
traditionary lore. Where gangs of raftsmen con- 
gregate, their “captains” may be recognized by 
their superior stature. One famous fellow of this 
governing class, Joe Monfaron by name, was the 
bully of the Ottawa raftsmen. He was about six 
feet six inches high, and proportionally broad and 
deep. Among other feats of strength attributed to 
him is one recounted in “Picturesque Quebec.” 


There was a fighting stevedore, or “timber- 
tower,’ at Quebec, who had never seen Joe Mon- 
faron, as he seldom came farther down the river 
than Montreal. This fighting character, however, 
made a custom of laughing to scorn all rumors 
about the terrible chastisement inflicted by Joe 
upon several persons at once. He, the fighting 
timber-tower, hadn’t found his match about the 
lumber coves at Quebec, and he only wanted one 
chance at Joe Monfaron. 

Then one day, a giant in a red shirt stood 
suddenly before him, saying: 

“You’re Dick Dempsey, eh?” 

“That’s me,” replied the timber-tower; “and who 
are you?” 

“Joe Monfaron. I heard you wanted me—here I 
am,” was the Cesarean answer of the great captain 
of rafts. 

“Ah! you’re Joe Monfaron!” said the bully, a 
little staggered at the sort of customer he saw 
before him. “I said I’d like to see you, for sure; 
but how am I to know you’re the right man?” 

“Shake hands first,” replied Joe, “and then you 
will find out, maybe.” 

They shook hands—rather warmly, perhaps, for 
the comfort of the timber-tower, whose features 
wore an uncertain expression during the operation, 
and who at last broke out into a yell of pa n as Joe 
cast him off with a defiant laugh. Nor did the bully 
wait for any further explanations; for whether the 
man who had brought the blood spouting out 
at the tops of his fingers was Joe Monfaron or not, 
be was clearly an ugly customer, and had better be 
left alone. 
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A JAPANESE AUCTION. 


The bustle and stir and the excitement of bid- 
ding, as well as the hope of securing bargains, are 
what make an auction-room a place of attraction 
and interest. A Japanese auction differs from one 
in this country in some important particulars, and 
is thus described by a correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Times: 


An odd little booth served as an auction-room, 
and it was pretty well filled with Japanese. I was 
familiar with American auctions and always en- 
os the spirited bidding, and I looked for a treat 
n this strange land and language. 

The first object to be sold was a curious bit of 
bamboo furniture, and it was held high by the 
auctioneer for all to see. 

It did not seem to take, however, for no one said 
a word, though ag 4 all looked hard at it and then 
marched off to a black box in the corner, in which 
a | deposited certain little slips. 

y curiosity being aroused at this, an English- 
rege Japanese who stood near me explained 
that it was their method of conducting a sale. The 
bits of paper represented the bids, and when all 
had pupee ted their slips the box was opened and 
the highest amount offered bought the article. 

Imagine my disgust. Yet this noiseless auction 
seemed to be satisfying to the Japanese. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Chestnut. 2. Cherry. 3. Larch. 4. Cedar. 
5. Box. 6. Yew. 7. Elm. 8. Aspen. 9. Ash. 10. 
Sumac. 11. Beech. 12. Oak. 13. Balsam. 14. Pine. 
15. Tamarac. 16. Almond. 17.8 — 18. Locust. 
19. Lilac. 2. Pear. 21. Peach. . Elder. 2. 


Orange. %4. Willow. 25. Plum. 2. Cypress. 27. 
Sandal. 28. Linden. 29. Fir. 30. Bass. 31. Olive. 
32. Maple. 


2. Skate, Kate’s, stake, steak, takes, Keats. 

38. Tale, tail. 

4. 1. GrasS. 2. OlivE. 3. LeaP. 4. DroughT. 
5. EglantinE. 6. NasturtiuM. 7. RhubarB. &. 
OrangE. 9. DippeR.—Goldenrod, September. 


5. Blackberry. 
























Contributors to The Youth’s Companion 


For the Year 1896. 





A Remarkable Announcement ! 





' That our readers may know the brilliant and varied character of the next volume of The Companion, we give below the 


names of eminent contributors who have already furnished articles which will appear in the year 1896. The full 
Announcement, giving titles and descriptions of Stories and Articles, will be published in a later issue. 





Great Statesmen and Jurists. 
Lord Russell, of Killowen, Lord Chief Justice of England. 


Hon. T. B. Reed, former Speaker of House of Representatives. 


Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, Secretary of the Navy. 

Hon. Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Interior. 

Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, Supreme Court of Mass. 
Justin McCarthy, Member of Parliament. 

Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Secretary of Agriculture. 


Admirals. 
Sir C. G. J. B. Elliot, K. C. B., who served with Nelson. 


A. H. Markham, R. N., known for service in Arctic Regions. 
P. H. Colomb, R. N., authoritative Writer on Naval Subjects. 


Thomas H. Stevens, U.S. N., who led the Attack on Sumter. 


War Correspondents. 


Sir William Howard Russell (‘Bull Run” Russell). 
Archibald Forbes, distinguished in the Franco-Prussian War. 
Frank D. Millet, the American Artist and Story-Teller. 
Frederic Villiers, a close Observer of the Japanese War. 


Leading Astronomers. 


Prof. E. S. Holden, Director of the Lick Observatory. 
Prof. C. A. Young, of Princeton College. 

Camille Flammarion, the Popular French Astronomer. 
Prof. E. E. Barnard, Assistant of the Lick Observatory. 


Eminent Clergymen. 


Rt. Rev. William Croswell Doane, Bishop of Albany. 
Rt. Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New York. 
The Very Rev. George David Boyle, Dean of Salisbury. 


Women of Letters. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison, Novelist of New York Society. 
Mrs. Frances H. Burnett, Author of ‘“‘ Lord Fauntleroy.” 
Mrs. Harriet P. Spofford, Writer of New England Stories. 





Other Distinguished Contributors. 


The Princess Louise and the 
Marquis of Lorne (in collaboration). 


Sir Edwin Arnold, K. C. I. E., C. S. L, the Poet and Journalist. 


Frank R. Stockton, the American Humorist. 

Thomas Nast, the Great Caricaturist. 

Henry W. Lucy, “ Toby, M. P.,” of “ London Punch.” 
Henry Loomis Nelson, Editor of “ Harper’s Weekly.” 
Max O’Rell, the keen and witty French Traveller. 
Prof. Rudolpho Lanciani, the learned Roman Archzologist. 
General Nelson A. Miles, of the United States Army. 
Andrew Carnegie, the successful Man of Business. 

Sir B. W. Richardson, M. D., Temperance Advocate, 
Sir William M. Conway, the Daring Mountaineer. 
Hiram Maxim, the well-known Inventor. 


Prominent Educators. 


Miss Agnes Irwin, Dean of Radcliffe Coll. (Harvard Annex). 
Prof. Austin Abbott, Dean of University Law School, N. Y. 
Pres. Charles F. Thwing, President of Adelbert College. 
Prof. F. W. Clarke, the Eminent Chemist. 

Prof. N. S. Shaler, Professor of Geology at Harvard. 


Our Story-Writers. 


M. G. McClelland 
Eva Wilder McGlasson 


C. A. Stephens 
E. W. Thomson 


Harold Frederic L. J. Bates 
Charles Miner Thompson Louise R. Baker 
Annie Hamilton Donnell J. L. Harbour 


Ellen Douglas Deland 
William Zachary Gladwin 
Charles B.. Howard 
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Emma A. Opper 

Frank W. Sage 

Francis Dana 

William J. Long 

Mary G. Morrison 

Grace Eldredge (Rachel Carew) 


Caroline H. Garland 
J. E. Chamberlin 
Charles G. D. Roberts 
Hezekiah Butterworth 
Rowland E. Robinson 
Louis Pendleton 
George Madden Martin 
Mary E. Mitchell 
Walter L. Sawyer 
Theodora R. Jenness 
Stinson Jarvis 


Anna Fuller 
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AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 
When Michelet, the great French historian and 


MEN 


writer, was a boy, he endured a martyrdom of 
poverty, hunger and cold. The family, consisting 
of his father, his already-dying mother and himself, 
were so poor that they inhabited a cellar in a great 
Parisian house, whose stone floors and walls they 
could not afford to warm with fire. Their food was 
of the most meagre, and young Michelet used to 
race about a great table, to keep from freezing, 
until he would succumb to attacks of vertigo. 


The entire ambition of the household was centred 
iv the gifted and frail child who seemed continually 
about to disappoint it by a premature death. He 
went daily to lectures in the great Ecole; where 
the pallid, stunted and shabby boy, attired in out- 
worn garments of his elders, was the butt of the 
b-illiant and fashionably- dressed Parisian youth. 

At times the constant hunger produced deafness, 
making it impossible for him to follow the course 
of the lectures. As proud as he was poor, and 
having but a sou to spend for lunch, the half- 
starved boy would pass by the substantial buns 
and breads he craved, and satisfy himself with a 
little cake, as the other boys did, that he might not 
appear to be hungrier than they. 

hanks to these continua! hardships, he suffered 
more and more from vertigo and weakness, until 
the only moments of comparative comfort and free- 
dom from pain were the moments spent, at night, 
in a bitterly cold room where, by one dim candle, 
he wrote his theses and read of his beloved Romans. 

It was the custom in the school, once or twice a 
rear, to require a thesis upon some historical sub- 
ject. The best of these were publicly read and 
seats of honor awarded to their authors, whose 
names were written upon the blackboard above 
the platform. 

A day came when the assembled school, the 
masters who had-observed him only to fin fault, 
and the scholars whose butt he had Coan, beheld in 
astonished silence, the name of Michelet appear 
upon the board at the head of all. 

The boy had presented a thesis so pure in style 
and so — in spirit that it still remains a model 
of French literature. Amid the respectful silence 
of the students and the congratulations of the 

rofessors, Michelet advanced to take the seat of 
onor. He was so weak that he fell into it. 

From that hour a new life began. He lived to be 
one of the venerated names of France, and in the 
school to-day, the desk upon which the initials of 
Michelet are rudely cut, is shown with pride as the 
most precious of its relics. 

Every great man’s story is painfully like Mich- 
elet’s; but it is the essence of greatnéss not to be 
the slave of circumstances, but to make circum- 
stunces its slaves. 


> 
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WHEN DID THEY LIVE? 


One of the most interesting questions relating to 
the early history of Switzerland is that of the 
probable length of time that has elapsed since the 
people called the “Lake-Dwellers” occupied the 
curious houses whose remains are now found there. 
A fresh examination of this question has lately 
been undertaken by Monsieur Vouga. 


The earliest of the Lake-Dwellers belonged to 
the Age of Stone, and they were augcneded by 
others who made weapons and implements of 
yronze. Monsieur Vouga thinks that the people 
who made the stone implements lived during only 
one, or at most two, centuries on the shores of the 
Swiss lakes, and that for some reason, Pmesmoes 
because of an inundation, they suddenly deserted 
their homes. 

Then for three thousand 
tinued to deposit a slowly thickening layer of mud 
upon the sites of the abandoned villages. At the 

end of that time another people, who had acquired 
the art of making bronze, appeared upon the scene, 
the lakes having in the meantime, perhaps, sunk to 
their former level. These people remained there 
for two or three centuries, and then in their turn 
disappeared, and another layer of. mud, oceupyin 
three thousand years more in the process of deposi- 
tion, covered the remains of their dwellings and 
the relics of their art and industry. 

The muddy bottom of a lake forms a strange 
record. — for human history, but it is better than 
none ata 


ears the waters con- 


+e —— 
SUGGESTED TITLES. 
The editor of a London journal) lately offered a 
prize for the wittiest list of titles for twelve sham 


books on a dummy shelf. The following were 
some of the titles received in the competition: 


“A Binding Oath,” by Scott. 

“Badly Brought Up,” by the author of “Molly 
Bawn.’ 

“A New England Puss,” by M. E. W. 

“Thoughts On My Bed:” Stead. 

“On Different Tac ks,” by Van "gat 

“Lizzie Wouldn’t,” by John V 

“The Fatal Blow, % by John Knox,” 

Porter’s “Tales of Lost Luggage 

“Lost in the Wash,” by the aut or ‘of “Bachelor’s 
Buttons.” 

“Grinding the Poor,” by Mill. 

To this list a Yankee humorist adds: 

“Owe No Man,” by O. W. Holmes. 

“Against Shiftlessness,”’ by Thoreau. 

“A Treatise on Abbreviations,” by the author of 
“Ben Hur.” 

Poe’s “For Effect.” 

“Harvard Freshmen,” by the author of “Inno. 
cents Abroad.” 

“After the Ball,” by the author of “Our National 
Game.” 

Morse on “Our Old Houses.” 

“Woodchucks and Rabbits,” by Burroughs. 

“E. E,,” by the author of “My Double.” 


—_—_—_~@e 


VAIN PRETENCE. 


One day, in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, a 
learned American was studying a great Etruscan 
vase when a stranger, standing near, said to him: 
“Does not this seem to you like a mysterious 
book, written in forgotten characters? Is not a 
collection of such vases like a library?” 


“TI see,” was the reply, “you refer to the so-called 
Etruscan library, which an Englishman has made 
and which contains only vases and inscriptions in 
that now unknown tongue of Etruria. And indeed, 
when we turn over the pages of Inghirami, Gerhard 
and Gori, Gray or Dennis, it does seem—but what 
do you think the old Etruscan lan uage truly was?” 

“Look here, my friend,” said the stranger, in 
broad Yankee, “TI guess I'm barkin’ up the wrong 
tree. I calculated to tell you somethin’, but you’re 
ahead of me!” 
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with us BY MAIL. Some are pre- 
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many lawyersare studying for review. 
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HIS CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Captain Marryat, who when he had reached 
middle age, lived the simplest possible life, over- 
seeing his farm and entertaining his friends there, 
was a delightful companion to his children. He 
was like an elder brother to them, and yet seemed 
to lose none of their filial respect through such 
intimacy and freedom. When he was forced to 
punish them the devices he chose were very 
original, and he seemed to pet them twice as much 
for the entire day after, as if to take the bad taste 
out of their mouths. 


One day the nurse complained that two of the 
children had been very naughty in porsleting in 
playing on their father’s violin while the dress. 
maker had vainly attem on their new 
gowns. The father li the two culprits one on 
each side of his bureau, and there he kept them 
sitting for a time like two little images. At last, 
they had eno of keeping still 

At another e, the two came to him as the 
dentist of the family, and the elder exclaimed, in 
high glee: | 

‘Here’s somebody with a tooth to come out!” 

He looked into the child’s mouth and twisted out 
the loose little . Then, turning to the elder 
child, he quickly ied out one of hers, saying: 

“There! that’s for coming to tell about it!” 

Whatever the size of the culprit, she was always 
addressed with formality while in disgrace. 
“Good at. »” 

| 
} 





morning, ss .” or “Good evening, 
Miss — was the portion of a little creature 
of six, until such time as she chose to “be good.” 

He was an excellent counsellor to an unambitious | 
child. If one pleaded, “It’s of no use for me to | 
attempt it, I’m not clever enough,” he would | 
exclaim: | 

“Not clever enough! Don’t talk such nonsense to | 
me. You’re no fool. You can do it if you choose, | 
and I expect you to try and to succeed.” 

The children came to him with all their little | 
troubles, always addressing him as “my father,”’ 
a term he had taught them. One small creature of 
nine or ten appeared one day, with a very blank 
face, and showed him a rent in her dress. 

“QO my father,” she said, “what am I to do? 
Miss——(the governess) will be so angry. She 
will give me lessons to learn.” 

Her father took hold of the breadth and tore the 
hole six times as large as at first. 

“ee said he, laughing, “show her what I | 
did!” 

He was so fond of young peo le that, on one 
occasion, when he was invi alone to a dinner, 
and the younger members of the party were asked 
to come in the evening, he was quite aggrieved. 

“I don’t want to go to dinner,” he said to his 
chosen mates, in an injured tone. ‘They only ask 
me to amuse their guests. I am not fons to ‘talk 
clever’ at the dinner-table. I shall go in the 
evening with you.” 

And so he did and was very happy, playing 
games and merrily taking his share of the forfeits. 


HIS WAY. 


Personal abuse seems always to have been the 
accompaniment of public life, and those who are 
“old stagers” or who are endowed with invincible 
good humor are able to receive it serenely. 


O’Connell, the Irish patriot, was called the “Big 
Beggarman” when he was levying tribute from 
“the finest pisantry in the world,” to bring about 
what he conside: their lasting benefit. et, with 
O’Connell, abuse was a question of give and take. 
Prodigal of it himself, he could resent it. It was 
he who called the Duke of Wellington a “stunted 
corporal,” and in the House of Commons described 
Lord Alvanley as “a creature half idiot, half 
maniac,” and “a bloated buffoon.” 

The person vexed by such billingsgate should 
possess the philosophy of Paul Louis Courier who, 
when similarly assailed by a French professor, 
quietly remarked: | 

“TI fancy he must be vexed. He calls me jacobin, 
rebel, plagiarist, thief, poisoner, forger, leper, 
madman, impostor, calumniator, libeller, a horrible, 
filthy, grimacing rag-picker. I gather what he | 
wants to ~~ e means that he and I are not of | 
ag same opinion, and this is his only way of putting 
5.” 
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THE ONLY REQUISITE. 


What is known in the United States and in 
England as “evening dress” for men, plays quite a 
different part on the European continent, where 
the “swallow-tail” coat and white cravat are 
regarded as requisites for “full dress” on any 
ceremonious occasion, whether during the day or 
in the evening. 


When the celebrated pianist, Hans von Biilow, 
went to England for the first time on a concert 
tour, he was much surprised to find that the custom 
of the country made his dress-suit inappropriate 
at afternoon concerts, where he was expected to 
appear in a frock coat with light trousers. 

oon after his return from his tour a young 
ianist called on him to get his advice and opinion 
n regard to a comprehensive pianoforte method 
which he had just published under the title of 
“PIndispensable du Pianiste.” 

“Ah! my dear young friend,” cried the great 
musician with a whimsical smile, “you are far 
behind the times. You ought to travel and enlarge 
your mind; then you will find out that the pianist’s | 
only ‘indispensable’ is a pair of light trousers!” 
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PICTURESQUE COWARDICE. 


There were few real cowards in the Civil War, 
and yet many an officer on both sides has amusing 
stories of cowardice to tell, especially of the earlier 
period of the great conflict. Gen. Joseph E. John- 
ston, the Confederate commander, now dead, used 
to relate that in one of those early battles, and in 
the hottest part of the action, he felt his coat-tails 
pulled. Turning about, he recognized a young 
man who had been employed in his tobacco factory 
previous to enlistment. 

“Why are you not in your place fighting?” the | 
genera) demanded, angrily. 

“Why,” answered the youth, “I just wanted to 
tell you that, if you don’t mind, I reckon I will take 
my day off to-day!” | 

Admiral David D. Porter once said that he had 


asked a friend who had fought all through the war, | 
and made an excellent record, if he had ever killed | 
aman. } 

“Yes,” he answered, in a remorseful tone. “At! 
Bull Run I ran at the first fire. A Confederate 
chased me for ten miles, and was then so exhausted 
that he dropped dead!” 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adv. 


The new China stamps, issued by 
Stamps fhe imperial Post. 13, 3.4, 5. & 
es, unused, $1.00. Sample | 
12-page Weekly Stamp Paper sent | 
FREE; every stamp collector will be interested in | 
it. Stamps sent on approval, with best discounts. | 
C. H. Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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of Palestine sent on ee to the importers. | class burner. You wouldn’t be without it, if it cost four 
A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., New York. | times as much, after you have once usedit. Makes you 
feel safe. Will send st-paid, on receipt of price. 
Size A, 15c., B, 20c., D, 25c. For sale by all grocers 
and dealers. Sole Manufacturers, 


s 














Room 422, Mailing Dept., Industrial Trust Co. Bidg., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


If It Fades! “Vt me, 


Your Money. 


Boy’s Blue 
Chinchilla 


Reefer 


JAEGER 


Standard Underwear of the World 
At Greatly Reduced Prices! 
Made from the Finest Pure Wool, under the 
supervision of Prof. Dr. G. Jaeger, is always 
of one standard qual- 
ity, producing the 
finest and softest 

undergarments. 
Beware of imitations ! 
The genuine have 











bd Ages 4 to 15—with notch Veivet 
Dr. Jaeger’s Collar. 
Portrait Stamped 
upon them. 5 
* 
* 


Warranted all-wool; pure 
indigo dye; worsted-lined; 
full double - breast 
chest; full arm-holes; but- 
tons straight close up to 
throat and fits perfectly over 
a heavy under-jacket. 

Send for free Catalogue Boys’ 
Clothing, and, if you mention the 
name of this paper, we will send 
you Scholars’ Companion free. 


Willoughby, Hill & Co., Chicago. 
| C.L.S.C.kKKKKC.L.S.C. 
* CHAUTAUQUA * 


READING CIRCLE. 
THE AMERICAN YEAR. 


A systematic course in American politics, 
industry and literature, iliustrating the 


* * 
* : 
xx Development of National Life. +e 
~ * 
* * 
C. Cc. 


These garments can 
be made to order if 
desired. Explanatory, 
Descriptive and I!lus- 
trated CATALOGUE 
and Price-List sent free by mail, on application. 


DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 


MAIN RETAIL STORE, 
176 Fifth Ave., below 23d St., New York. 
Sole Representatives in the United States. 





across 
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Why not supplement your desultory 
reading by a well-defined course for the 
coming winter. Chautauqua offers a 
comprehensive plan 


John H. Vincent, Dept. 31, Buffalo, N.Y. 


L.S.C.KkKKKC.LS. 


~ Your Lamp. | 


THE AMERICAN BURNER COMPANY, | 


Ages 2 to 7—with Sailor Collar. | 





; TENTS 


Are over 1,000,000. What better endorsement We manufacture Tents of every variety and 


be asked for? 


























: | size, for all iceTyablA purpose 
te : " : 

Oily Sallow Skin Ae eine oe We have n it, the bustyess\for fifty-four | 
» and Soap for six weeks I have surprised myself and @ years and An howYo m\ke them \roperly. 

my friends with a healthy complexion. We haye made\Tent\ for Ne r sartment 

A lady sixty years old has suc- of the ¥. S. Goverymen\for many \earS 

) Wrinkles ptr | in removing the wrinkles ‘ wefake now quan 3 — : 
) from ‘her neck, and many other ladies have caused h 1 £ i 8 ‘ = tes oakland 
» them to paaree from their faces by using our , » Owing to thAlow Pxice A cott ahyas. 
. Complexion-Brush regularly. » e solicit ygur orders\larg&or sRaall, Mad wall 
» Development A handsome neck is one of send our Illu dCatahgeu sam 








Furniture, if you are intetésted Wipon Veceip¥ of 
| your address and six cents in stamps. 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO., 
202-208 S. Water Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


the principal points of beau- 
tyin woman. A lady tells us of a bieed who has de- 
veloped a thin, spare neck to one of roundness and 
beauty by the regular use of our Complexion-Brush, 


‘ It will be found a luxury by 
)) For Bathin both old andyoung. The - 












)) ended Teeth by their compact arrangement remove 
the dead could, increasing circulation wonderfully. 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 10c. (by mail 12c.) 

Bailey’s Rubber Complexion-Brush, 50c. 
Bailey's Rubber Glove Cleaner, 10c. 
For sale by all dealers in toilet goods or mailed. 
Catalogue of everything in Rubber Goods free. 


C. J. BAILEY & C0., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


. 
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AYER’S 


THE PUREST, 
THE BEST OF ALL 


SARSAPARILLAS 


This is no idle statement. Your phy- 
sician or druggist, will recommend it 
as a pure, strong, reliable tonie and 
blood purifier, and your returning 
health after using it, will testify more 
strongly than all else of its merits. 








“Having thoroughly tested, in my 
practice as a physician, the alterative 
action of Ayer’s Extract of Sarsapa- 
rilla, I view it as of unequaled ex- 
cellence.”—J. F. Bourns, M. D., 














+ 100 Walnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
i 
My Extra Pants ¢ 
} Have stooa = OUT FINE SUIT, into 54: 
i) For Seventy-two Years |) eg Nore, —OF all the Clothin 
made in America the Specia. 


| 
| Outfit made by Shaughnessy 


| Bros. at #4.00 is the Outfit that 


4 THE ARTISTIC 
Standard of the World. 







Without a Peer. il 


Played and endorsed by the World’s jj | a Ra 
7 Most Eminent Musicians. , 3 is handsome enough for Sundays 
| Recipients of one hundred and twenty- (| et Fern Ae 
nine First Medals and Awards from all i not only wear well but always 

the A ook neat and dressy. 
i parts of World. “| Double - breasted suit. extra pants 
and cap, oroughly well made o 
Every Piano Guaranteed for Five Years, $4 00 good wool cassimere in Fall and Win- 
' ter weights, dark colors, absolutely 
A fast. Sizes 4to 15 years. Price $4.00, 





y Send for Ilustrated Catalogue. i 


i! | delivered vam, at any Express or Post Office in this 
CHICKERING & SONS, Boston, Mass. i | Srsend order direct to the makers; =" Samples 
a ‘ 7th Ave. & {30th St., 

24 == | Shaughnessy Bros. 7” Newyork 








| You See Them Everywhere 
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Hair Switches, 
Bangs 


and Artificial : 
Heads of Hair 
” 


TO IMITATE NATURE 
PERFECTLY, 


On receipt of good ref- 

erence we Will mail to 
your home for inspec 
tion before buying, the 
most approved styles in 
first-class workmanship 
at reasonable prices. 





- « SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 
JOHN MEDINA, 45la Washiagton St., Boston, Mass. 
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1.47 


E own and run the largest retail Boot 

and Shoe Store in New England, and 

this Boot is made exclusively for us, and can- 

not be bought at amy price of any one else 

anywhere. It is DONGOLA, SOLID LEATHER 
and Perfect-Fitting. 










These points we 
guarantee, and will 
refund the money to 
any who, for any reason, 
|is dissatisfied with any 
pair that we sell. 

Sent anywhere in the United 
| States for $1.47 and atc. extra 
| if you wish us to prepay the Ex- 
| Press. C, D, E, EE widths. All 
styles of toes. Sizes, 1 to8. You 
can save many dollars by buying 
your Boots and Shoes of us. Why 
won’t you send just your name and address for 
*¢ Shoe Facts’ free. Sixty illustrations of 
| the latest styles. 


MOOAR BROS., 


1090 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








_ TBBISECURITY IS 
FOUND IN THE 
DE LONG PAT-| 
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SEE THAT 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





OCTOBER 3, 1895. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
sceribers in a single ngs | issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over ot it—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can 
during the year. 

Mone 
scriber directly to this office. V Oo not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 


commence at any time 


Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN | 


NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter, All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. | 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him, 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
” 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





URIC ACID. 


for Renewals should be pens by each sub- | 
e 


thrown out to lure them within reach of ashot. At | 


a movement on his part the sparrows ros@, and the 
boy fired. 
One of the birds was hit and fell to the ground, 


where it lay for a minute fluttering its’ wings, and | 


then became motionless. The boy went forward, 
picked it up and looked at it. The poor little head 
hung limp—the shot had broken the sparrow’s 


neck. For a moment the boy stood contemplating | 


the dead creature in his hand; then he turned and 
fled to the house. 
“Oh, I’ve killed it! I’ve killed it, mamma!” he 

cried, in a shocked tone. “It can’t fly any more!” 
|and all that day his lament was, “Oh, I wish I 
| hadn’t done it! I wish J hadn’t done it!” 
| 
danger of hitting a bird, tried to sulace him with 
the half-dollar and suggestions of what could be 
| bought with it. 
“No, papa,” was his sorrowful answer, “I don’t 
| want it. I wish it could make the sparrow alive 
again. 
a bird!” 

“And,” said his father, in concluding the story, 
“TI was more pleased at the tender feeling my boy 
displayed than I should have been had he become 
the best shot in the state.” 





SHE SAVED HER HAT. 


Persons who send | 


reported by The Northern Budget. The little gir), 
only seven years old, was playing with several 
companions on the bridge which spans the railroad 
| track at Troy, New York. The children saw the 
| New York train approaching, and this little girl 
crawled over the railing of the bridge to see the 
| train go by. She became dizzy, lost her balance 
| 


| and fell. 
| 


and landed on the roof of one of the cars. The 
child had nothing to cling to, and why she did not 


A little girl’s remarkable escape from death is | 


His father, who had not supposed the boy in any | 


I never thought it would be like that to kill | 


| 


In her descent she turned a complete somersault | 


tumble from the roof of the car is a mystery. | 
Bystanders saw her as she passed, and by shouts | 


and frantic waving of hands managed to attract the 
track, and he stopped the train. 
though her heart would break. She was frightened 


nearly to death. An examination showed that she 
was not badly injured. She was able to go home. 


AN EYE TO BUSINESS. 
A well-known missionary had occasion to give a 
| description of his foreign work to a large audience 
in acertain town. While speaking, he took partic- 


attention of a flagman a little farther down the | 


The child was clinging to her hat and crying as 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Prominent among the many causes of nervous- ular notice of a boy who was listening with rapt | 


ness is the state known as the “uric acid condition.” | attention to every word the lecturer said. The 
Sufferers from this condition are especially Toledo Blade explains the reason of the boy’s 


subject to biliousness and sick headaches, while | interest. 


the excess of acid in the system is frequently | 
relieved by the vomiting of quantities of extremely 


As is usual in such addresses, the missionary 
concluded with an earnest appeal for contributions 


acid fluid, with which are often mingled portions | however small, and thinking of his wide-mouthec 


listener, he added that even children might give 


of undigested food. | their mite. 


Inactivity of the liver certainly takes a prominent 
part in producing this unnatural state. The spleen 
and the kidneys are also affected unfavorably. 

Much of the modus operandi of the chemical | 
changes carried on in the human body is scarcely | 
to be followed by the observer in his laboratory. 

The chemistry of the human system, which by 
early physiologists was considered comparatively 
crude, is now recognized as most complex and | 
puzzling; and many of its mysteries are yet far 
from having been completely unravelled, active as 
are the investigations now being carried on, and 
competent and ardent as are the investigators. 

Food is the fuel introduced into the furnace of 
the human system, while the excreta are the ash 
from its waste-pan. Let one or more of the organs 
perform their functions improperly, and uncon- 
sumed fuel clogs their workings, and products 
improperly fitted for meeting the demands of the 
system are formed. This crudely represents the 
state of the system in which uric acid is found in 
the blood, and excreted by the kidneys in abnormal 
quantities. 

Nervousness, bilious attacks, headaches, sleep- 
lessness or the reverse, attacks of calculi, whose 
passage from the kidneys is attended with most 
agonizing pains, or severe pains localized else- 
where, are symptoms of the improper performance 
of the functions of the organs mentioned. Such 
symptoms are not often found among persons 
actively employed in out-of-door work, but rather 
among the sedentary and inactive. 

Those who suffer in this way should drink a 
much greater quantity of water, and consume less 
starchy and sugary foods. They should indulge in 
more exercise, and if the symptoms are severe 
they should consult a physician, who may carefully 
revise their diet and mode of life. 


ae 


KILLING A BIRD. 


To one who reads the signs of the times it is 
apparent that a broader sympathy is taking posses- 
sion of men’s minds; a feeling of kinship with 
every \iving creature; a conception that even the 
lowest animal has a right to life and to its place in 
the universe. 

Tha. relic of barbarism known as the “hunter’s 
instinct,” which means nothing more than a 
savage’s desire to kill something, is nu longer held 
up to the childish mind as a trait to be admired and 
copied. The effect of this nobler teaching is illus- 


trated by an incident which occurred in a suburban 


town near Boston. 

A ten-year-old boy of Newtonville was given a 
toy gun by his father, who laughingly promised 
him a dollar for every crow he would shoot. 

Highly elated with his gun, and sanguine of 
earning a small fortune by shooting crows, the 
young sportsman spent the greater part of two 
days in a field watching for the black birds. Nota 
crow came near him, greatly to his disappointment, 
and he reported his ill-suecess to his father, who 
said, to comfort him: 

“Well, never mind the crows. I'll give you half 
a dollar for any kind of a bird you can shoot.” 

Early the next morning the boy, gun in hand, 
took up his position in the back yard to watch for 
sparrows. A half-dozen or more unwary birds 


When the meeting was over, the boy mounted 
pm a es and going forward to the lecturer, 
said: 

“Please, sir, I was My much interested in your 
lecture, and—and —” Here he hesitated. 

“Go on, my little man,” said the missionary 


“No, not that,” was the boy’s reply. ‘What I 
want to know is, have you any foreign stamps to 
give away?” 


| * You want to help in the good work?” 





THE EARTH GOES ROUND. 

Since Galileo’s time most people have believed 
that the earth revolves on its axis; but it is one 
thing to accept a theory upon hearsay, and another 
to verify it for one’s self. This latter is whut a 
Philadelphia girl seems to have done, according to 
the Times : 


“I believe the world does turn round,” she 
declared to her mother, in the tone of one who has 
been troubled with doubts. 

“What is it that has convinced you?” asked the 
mother. 

“I can see it whirl when I twist up in my swing 
and then untwist.” 

“Isn’t it you that whirls, instead of the earth?” 
suggested her mother. 

“Yes, but it goes after I stop,” said the little 
philosopher; and that settled it. 


ORIGINAL ALARM -CLOCKS. 

Mr. Rockhill, in his “Diary of a Journey through 
Mongolia and Tibet,” mentions a curiously ingen- 
|ious device sometimes employed by Mongolian 
letter-carriers : 


These carriers make very long journeys on fovt, 
and within a time which allows them only the 
briefest intervals for an occasional nap. To insure 
themselves against oversleeping, therefore, they 
tie a piece of Seos-attch to one of their thumbs, light 
it and lie down to rest. When the stick burns 
down to the flesh the pain awakens them, and they 
resume their journey. 


CONSTITUTIONAL RHETORIC. 


The rhetoric of the Utah Constitutional Conven- 
tion is said by the New York Tribune to be often 
amusing. For instance, one of the delegates said 
the other day: 


“There is an insurance company doing business 
here that has a building that cost more than three 
millions of dollars, and has that much more in 
| assets. And there was a man in this town who 
| po that company over five thousand dollars, who 
| had been dead for more than two years, and that 
man isn’t able to collect the insurance.” 





WELL QUALIFIED. 

The Detroit Free Press says that a French writer 
of some note recently wrote to a friend in this 
country that he was studying English, and making 
famous progress. 

“In small time,” he concluded, “TIT can learn so 


many English as I think I 
America and go on the scaffold to lecture.” 


SAID a little boy who, during a visit to Florida, 
was ss to drink condensed milk: “Mamma, I 
just wish that condensed cow would die!”’—The 
American. 


INSOLVENT is a long word used to describe a 





soon appeared to pick up the crumbs which he had 


short condition.—Exrchange. 





will to come at the) 


_§ itis the only Foon the stomach will 


Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” 





The old “Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.” 
“Nothing better,” said Dr. John Ware, Boston. 25c. [ Adv. 
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att 
World’s Fair Highest Award 5 


IMPERIAL 
/GRANUM | 


Is Universally Acknowledged 


The STANDARD and the 
BEST prepared 


FOOD 


For INVALIDS & Con- 
valescents, for Dyspeptic 
Delicate, Infirm, & Aged 
persons. PURE, delicious 
;nourishing FOOD for 
; Nursing -mothers, Infants 
zand CHILDREN. It is 
£ recommended by eminent physicians | 
and endorsed byall who use it. Often 


; tolerate when LIFE seems depending 
on its retention. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


' Shipping Depot, John Carle & Sons,New York. * 
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You'll Find 























to regulate disor- 


start inactive livers, 


To Remove 


It Cures 


tT 


SELTZER} 


Digestion, 





health and is the 
best and most pleas- 
ant remedy for all 
disorders of the 
BPs? ? {2s Pitas digestive tract. 
Cents and $3.00— All Druggists. 
FREE—Palmer Cox's, The Brownies’ Discovery—Illustrated. 
TARRANT & Co., Chemists, New York. 


"RuUgbY Watches 


O BOYS! 


If you want a Watch, or if you are only 
thinking about a Watch—or if you only 
dream of one occasionally, 


Lose No Time 


but learn all about the 


66 Rugby,” 


The new Boy’s Watch. The BEST ever made 
for you. Elegant designs on the case. 


Send for ‘‘ Rugby ’’ Catalogue. 


The Waterbury Watch Co., 
103 WATERBURY, CONN. 
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Constipation. 


Sick Headache, 
aids 
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. It G This is the reproduction of a photograph of a 


| Boston lady whose hair is nearly fifty inches long, 
| of fine quality and very thick. Its quality and 


dered stomachs, to | beauty are credited to the habitual use. of 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap. 


For washing the Hair and Scalp it is without a 
rival. It removes dandruff, allays itching and does 


| 
| 


keeps the body in not dry the hair, but leaves it soft and lustrous 


25 Cents. All Dru 
Sample half cake, 10 Cents, stamps. 
THE PACKER MFG. CO., 81 Fulton St., New York. 


“Remington” 
geet. Still [eads! 


| - 

:’96: 
CATALOGUE 
about to 


issue.<d 


ists. 















Get your order 
in early — it will 
szolike hot cakes. 


Describes the 
Finest Bicycle 
in the World. 
| The same per- 
fect facilities, 
vast resources and eminent 
scientific knowledge that 
have made the Remington 
firearms the world’s stand- 
ard, are applied to “Remington” Bicycles. 


Remington Arms Co., 315-317 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Estabhshed 186. 


Bx » 
























The Charm of Women 


The wish to be beautiful is woman’s 
heritage. She never loses it; it 
brightens every day of her life. 
There is one charm within the 
reach of every woman: the charm 
of healthy, white teeth. Rubifoam 
will win this for you. It is perfect 
in its effect upon the teeth. It 
cleanses them from all impurities, 
arrests decay, restores their xatura/ 
whiteness, is delightful in use, acts 
as food to the gums. 





relieves that extreme sensitiveness 

that causes so much suffering. It 

is an agreeable friend to women. 

A perfect liquid dentifrice. 

Sample Vial Free. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


All druggists. Price 25¢. 
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Send 10 Cents in Stamps for THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., | 
Sample Package. 120 High St., Boston, Mass. 
1 Ib. 75 cts., 2 Ibs. $1.50, 5 Ibs. $3.00, delivered free in U. S. 


‘ROME” 
Teakettles, Tea and Coffee Pots 


represent the highest quality of material and 
workmanship and are the only absolutely safe 
(pure tin lining) ones on the market. 


300,000 Housekeepers 





























The ROME 


Rome Teakettles TEAKETTLE 


the lining. Do you. 4 the 
aie pa on lead poe oning 

The ROME, the only Per- 
fectly Ore ‘hea kettle, goats 
no more than others. They hav 
every latest improvement. Ask 
your dealer for the ome 
send to - ad descriptive cir cular 
and price: 


Tea and Coffee Pots. 


Fig FN made of Copper out- 
side Nickel-Plated, high ly fin- 
ished ; inside @ heavily coated with 
Pure Tin. E ood 


Handles. Always Cold. Never 
Burn the Hand. - 





ROME MFG. CO. Rome, New York. 
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Winchester —- 
22-Caliber 
artridges 





— 


2 


_-s 
. 





Rim Fire 


Accurate and Sure Fire. 
Give them a Trial. The very Best on the Market. 

Ask your Dealer for Winchester Make and take no other. 
WE MAKE BOTH GUNS AND AMMUNITION. 
Send a Postal Card with your Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


Winchester Avenue, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
ELE 
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Target Full Size. 
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« 


address for 114-page Catalogue Free. 
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10 Consecutive Shots 
with the Winchester 22-Short 
, Cartridges. Distance 100 feet. 








| For Protection et Accidents. 









Smith & Wesson 
HAMMERLESS Rev oly e r Ss 


SAFETY 


They are so constructed that they require for their operation sufficient grasp simultane- 
ously applied on both stock and trigger, thereby rendering them perfectly harmless in the 
hands of a child. You need a Revolver that can be depended upon—one which prohibits 
accidental discharge by its construction—you want a Smith & Wesson, the most perfect 
Revolver made. Send for full Catalogue and detailed. description. 


SMITH & WESSON, 30 Stockbridge Street, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

































Look Well 
Wear Well 


' Fine eloth, rath aieen 
finished “alikéam 


Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. One collar equal to two of any other kind. 
SAMPLE Collar and Pair of Cuffs 6 cents. BOX of 10 Collars or 5 Pairs of Cuffs 25 cents. 
Mention Size and Style by the Names above. CATALOGUE FREE. 


24 Exchange Pl., Boston, REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 77 Franklin St., New York. 


a Onyx Brass Table 
<a a ilauqud, FeE® “sweet Home” Soap. 


The Mexican Onyx Top is 9x9 inches, and same below 5x5 inches; each sets 
within an elaborate open work cast band. The Empire style legs are solid brass tubes. 
Very strong, holding any weight you would ever put upon it. All brass is gold 
finished and lacquered, ever preserving its rich appearance. Height 2 ft. 7in. Ora 


y wuqua” Oil Meater FREE 
@hautat a aE OF nee M ome” Soap 











Heats a large room in coldest weather, will quickly boil a kettle or fry a steak. 
Very largé Central Draft, Roun] Wick, Brass Burner, heavy embossed Brass Oil 
Fount, richly nickel-plated. 
Russia Iron Drum. 


Holds one gallon, which burns 12 hours. Handsome 
Removable Top. Every good quality approved to date united. 


ALARM RARM RRR MARR RR RR RR RMR Height, 81 inches 


OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. sic." 8..." 


» 

100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP $5.00, 
Enough to last an average 
family one full year. For all 
laundry and household pur- 









poses it has no superior. ad 

10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP 70” 

A perfect soap for flannels. * 
9 PKGS. BORAXINE (full Ibs.) 20. | > 
Anunequaled | aundry luxury. e > 4 
14 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEX- ‘ J 
ION SOAP . ° . ° ° 60 3 fa 
Exquisite for ladies and chil- oy 3 
dren. A matchless beautifier. 2 J 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE .30 “ 
14 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL g © 
TOILET SOAP. . . . (S56  F 6 
14 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE 7 ] 
TOILET SOAP 25 z ® 
45 , ® 





14 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP 
’ Infattible Preventive of dan- 
ru Unequaled for wash- 

, ing ladies’ hair. 
14 . SULPHUR SOAP . ; 4 
1 OZ. MODJESKA PERFUME ° 3 
Delicate, refined, popular, 

lasting. 
1 JAR MODJESKA COLD CREAM  .25 
Soothing.Cures chapped skin 
2 < were TOOTH POW- 
; Preserves the teeth, ‘hardens 
Our soaps are sold entirely the gums,sweetensthe breath 
on their merits, with a guar- ¢ 1 PRT. SPANISH ROSE SACHET 20) Many people prefer to send 
antee of purity. Thousands 41°95 NAPOLEON SHAVING = ® cash with order—it isnot asked 
- but you remit in advance, 
use them, and have for many 4 eu CONTENTS, BoveRT ar * you will receive in addition to 
years in every locality, many RETAIL, $10.00 » all extras named. a nice prs- 
PREMIUM, -—- a ent for the lady of the house, 
in your vicinity. - AT RETAIL = ssf and shipment day after order 
A . s received. Your money w 
[om * be refunded without argu 
Subscribers to this paper may for $ ! 0.00. ment or commentifthe Box 
use the Goods 30 days before r Premium does not prove 
the Bill is due. 


Sees ere e er eee Se ees 


Endorsed by Physicians. 





7+ 


(You get the Premium Gratis.) ait expected. Je guarantee 
eevee ee eee eee eeeereye 4 the safe delivery of all goods. 
After trial you —the consumer — pay the usual retail value of the 
Soaps only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable premium. 
The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds Cost. ‘The 
Larkin plan saves you half the cost—saves you half the regular retail 

prices. ‘Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 

Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it. 


“You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap, 
with extras, etc., and the Chautauqua Oil Heater or Onyx Table, upon your own conditions, viz.: 

If after thirty days’ trial I find ali the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and the Heater or Table 
entirely satisfactory to me and as represented, I will remit you $10.00; if not, J will notify you 
goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, making no charge for what I have used.” 


| EE 
Occupation . Street No. 
|, ee Sans stoke oon State 


NoTEe.—The Larkin Co. never disappoint. They create wonder with the great value they give for 
so little money. We recommend them with confidence. The Company are reliable.—Christian Work. 


Nlustrations of other Premiums sent on request. THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. Cco., Buffalo, N. Y. 











. SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.SA. 





FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 








CHINCHILLA REEFER SUIT and EXTRA PANTS 


$2.98 $2.98 


Well wade of fest color Stylish and well made of 
Wool and Worsted Home- 
spuns and Cassiimeres in 
handsome brown and 














gray mixtures latest 
double - breasted st yle; 
sizes 56 to 15 years; an 


an 
with Gee illustra- 
fen of | of coat sizes 7 to 15 


e k buttons and y 

av outfit that cannot be sold 
1 ‘ ~ 3 e illus- 7 

tration col tal P“feure); Pants 76. by any other firm at 








not sold anywhere Pure finish | !¢8s than 35.00. 
for less than $5.00. Corduroy pat- Special to Com- 
Special_to Com- ont enh, Ses PANION Readers at 
PANION Readers at | Make aw 
$1.25, at 77c. $2 98 
$2.98. Postage lic. P . 
“7 40c. extra. extra. Postage SOc. extra. 





‘oney Refunded if not Perfectly Satisfactory. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., ostns cousw., NEW YORK, oe 
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PERFECT 
NTERLINING 


LILLIAN RUSSELL, 


the Famous Singer, and one of the Best-dressed Women in America, INSISTS ON FIBRE 
CHAMOIS, as will be seen by the following letter, photographed from the original, which 
was sent to REDFERN, the Leading London and New York Ladies’ Tailor: 














318 West 77% Gor 
JOP. pa i 
, A, 











$d gp 
TT €srscusnes 1806 , 


| 264 27 Comduit St. Londen: | ~ 


4 $14 tt ligh &..Comree | MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 


| 357 Cross St,Mamchester | 


s TAILOR & Hap, 


nical 


Estasusneo 1806. 


It Princes St. Eitinburgh Hs. 
a Beltevue Ave Neweport 





T 242 Rue de Kivolr. Paris 
| 27 New Lond St, Londen A 210 FIFTH AVENUE Ep, 26 Boutevard Victor tage, Vice 


ba 


American Fibre Chamois Co. 
Times Building- 
New York. 


Gentlemen: - 


Mew York- August17, AL7_ 


We enclose a letter received a few days ago, from 


Miss Lillian Russell,which we think,way be of service to you 


Yours truly, 


FOR SALE AT 


Dry Goods and Lining Stores. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
or you may get a Cheap Substitute that will require 
taking out after the dress is worn. 


See that what you buy is stamped with letters like this— 




















